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Theatrical biography is seldom assisted by truth, and the 
writers of dramatic narrative are generally entitled to the 
highest honours of fiction. Our public performers affect many \ 
specious reasons for concealment, and it is frequently more +* 
dificult to unravel the age and connection of a distinguished : 
comedian, than to justify the unsparing praises bestowed upon 
his professional effurts. Inthe present instance, however, these 
impediments have been thoroughly removed. The frankness of 
Mr. Jones has supplied us with the particulars of his private life, 
and we are warranted, by his long course of success, to award 
the firmest ‘assertion of public favour. 

The father of Mr. Richard Jones was a builder and surveyor, 
of some eminence, in Birmingham, where the subject of this 
article was born, and educated for the pursuits of an architect. 
llis early prepossessions for the stage were imbibed from the 
approbation he received at school for reciting passages from the 
most celebrated authors, which established an acquaintance with 
some young. gentlemen who had concerted a private Theatre, 
to which his leisure hours were chiefly devoted, and where he 
supported a variety of characters with uncommon success. At 
the completion of his eighteenth year, an unfortunate specula- 
tion upon the part of his father produced so much embarrassment in 
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his affairs, that Richard was indulged with the fulfilment of 
his favourite propensity, and having embraced the patronage 
of Thespis, relinquished the study of Paladio. 

Like most juvenile actors, Mr Jones, commenced his career 
in tragedy, and after performing Romeo, Douglas, Hamlet, &, 
in Lichfield, Newcastle, and Bolton, for afew weeks in each 
town, he acted anentire season at Birmingham, this led to an. 
engagement in Manchester, where a circumstance occurred, 
which laid the foundation of his future prosperity. The comedy 
of ‘‘ Laugh when you Can,” was announced for the first time, 
when Mr. Ward, to whom the part of Gossamer had been al- 
lotted, was taken ill the night previous to its representation, 
and, to prevent a public disappointment, Mr. Jones was in- 
treated to attempt the part. Although the narrow interval 
allowed doubled the difficulties of his undertaking, Mr. Jones- 
complied, and having performed Laertes to the Hamlet of Mr. 
Young, sat up the whole night to study Gossamer, in which cha- 
racter, on the following evening, the audience were pleased 
to honour him with the most flattering marks of approval, 
The reputation of Mr. Jones now reached the ear of his 
namesake, the patentee of Crow-street Theatre, and he made 
his debit on the Dublin boards November the 20th, 1799. 
The loudest testimonies of encouragement attended his _pro- 
gress, and Mr. Jones acquired the support and esteem of 
every inhabitant, in Dublin, Cork, and Limerick, who wit- 
nessed his abilities upon the stage, or cultivated his worth 
in society. Through this theatrical circuit Mr. Jones en- 
joyed nearly eight years of uninterrupted emolument and 
repute, his popularity at his departure had attained its summit, 
and the same respectable names that adorned his benefit list, 
at its outset, were continued, without a single erasure, to its 
termination. The absence of Mr. Jones is still loudly regretted 
in the irish metropolis, and we can assert, from personal ob- 
servation, that, whenever his engagements may authorise 3 
trip across the channel, his welcome will transcend the most 
sanguine expectations. 


Mr. Jones, contented with his happy situation, resisted many 
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overtures from the London managers, till one offer, more 
tempting than the rest, strengthened by the advice of his friends, 
determined his acceptance, and brought him to Covent-garden. 
Here, the business being engrossed by the late Mr. Lewis, very 
few opportunities occurred for a fair trial of his talents, and 
till the secession of that bright luminary, Mr. Jones was con- 
signed to a life of indolence, but not of ease. A proper me- 
dium was at length procured for his exertions, and Mr. Jones 
accomplished all the purposes for which he had been engaged 
with increasing powers, and established eclét. To the summer 
season, in the Haymarket, he has been found a valuable auxiliary, 
and while the license of the winter management shall be conceded, 


-Mr. Jones may depend upon a connection so conducive to the 


interests of the Theatre, and the amusement of its visitors. 

We have no inclination to penetrate the recesses of domestic 
life, but where the exercise of its duties is marked by all that 
is honourable and correct, let the justice of our disclosures 
extenuate their obtrusion. Mr. Jones is a pattern of regularity 
to the members of his profession, and our readers will 
not regard his histronic§ efforts with less complacency, 
from a eonviction of the great excellence attached to his moral 
character. . 








Miscellanics. 


ROME versus ROOME. | 


To the Editor of the Theatrical Inquisitor. 


Sir, 


Permit me, by the medium of your valuable miscellany, to sug- 
gest a few reasons for the partial establishment of a pronuncia- 
tion, which Mr. Kemble has endeavoured to explode, by the bril- 
liance of his example. Not to argue upon the construction of 
the word ‘ Rome,” or the acknowledged orthospy of its adjec- 
tive, « Roman,” I will prove, by a few undeniable authorities, 
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that this contested word has been pronounced in a mode which, 


I trust, the efforts of no pedant or pretender will be enabled to 
corrupt, till itis decisively confuted.. Thus, in the first part of 
Shakspeare’s ‘‘ Henry VI." Act. 3, se. 1: 

Gloucester. ** Thou art reverend, 

“Touch thy spiritual function, but not thy life. 


Winchester. ‘* This Rome shall remedy. 
Warwick. * Roam thither then.’ 


gain in a pamphlet, by Nash, called ‘* Leuten Stuff,” printed 
in 1599 :—** three hundred thousand persons roamed to Rome for 
purgatorie pills,” &e. 
I find another forcible evidence in a concluding couplet 
ef * Cato.” 


« °Tis this that shakes our country with alarms, 


** And gives up Aiowme a prey to Roman arms.” 


Where it is impossible to preserve the double O in ‘* Rome’ 
without miserably violating the euphony of the whole line. Let 
$Ir. Kemble make the experiment, and profit by its result. 

The grounds upon which his practice has achieved its principal 
support are found in “ Julius Cesar ;” Act 1, se. 1. 


** Now is it Rome, indecd, and Rome enough :’’ 
Again, idem: Act 3, sc. L. 


** Here isa mourning Rome, a dangerous Rome, 


““ No Rome of safety for Octavius yet.” 


As the Jingle in this passage cannot be impeached, it should 
be religiously preserved, but surely that admission holds good, 
hebraic?, and ought not to break down the fences which custom has 
erected against a capricious alteration. I entered warmly upon 
the defence of Mr. Kemble, when his dissyliabic utterance of 
‘© aches’ was the theme of discussion, and adduced much 
paraliel evidence to substantiate the novelty of his claims. I re- 
gret that my veneration for his wonderful abilities, upon this 
oecasion, cannot pursue the beaten track of praise, but truth 
@ernands a sacrifice which no attachment should forego. 


I am, Sir, your's, &c. 
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Me 
h, 
1o SHAKSPEARE. 
" A pestilent human fellow: I have made 
Certain annotations of him, such as they be. 
LONDON PRODIGAL, 
To the Editor of the Theatrical Inquisitor. 
Sir, 
J In acursory perusal of our immortal bard, something in the 
a" fashion of Monck Mason's remarks upon Massinger, I traced a 
few observations on the margin, which are here transcribed, in 
et part, and transmitted for your acceptance. 
E. N. B. 
NOTES UPON KING LEAR—ACT 1. 
—curiosity in neither can make choice of either’s moiety. 
e” i. e. share or division; but not an equal half. So, in Shaks- 
a peare’s Dedication of his ‘‘ Tarquin and Lucrece:” ‘ The love I 
dedicate to your lordship is without end; whereof this pamphlet, 
val without beginning, is but a superfluous moiety.” 
Again; in one of the ‘‘ Sonnets :” 
And by their verdict is determined 
The clear eye’s moiety, and the dear heart’s part. 
Again; in the old “‘ King Leir:” 1605. 
‘6 for present dowry, 
Wd The moiety of halfe his regiment. 
Ti ee 
I cannot heave 
a8 ; 
My heart into my mouth: 
on ) 
of So, in the old ‘* King Leir,” 1605: 
ch J cannot paint my duty forth in words. 
"ee - I love your majesty 
bie According to my bond ; nor more nor less. 
th So, in the old play : 


what love the child doth owe the father, 
The same to you I beare, my gracious lord. 
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Hence, and avoid my sight ! [To Cordelia. 
Heath and Steevens would substitute, to Kent, on a false suppo- 
sition that Lear directs Cordelia to withdraw, totally, from the 
stage, while, by retireing to the back of the scene, she might 
‘¢ avoid his sight,” and fulfil his injunctions. 
NE A 

My life I never held but as a pawn 

To wage against thine enemies. 
i.e. as a common thing to stake against thine enemies. So, 
in ‘‘ Cymbeline ;” Act I, sc. 5: 


I will wage against your gold, gold to it. 


Here no idea of war can be connected, as Mr. Steevens asserts, 


whose paraphrase is superseded by the clear and correct explana- 
tion of Mr. Henley. 


sd 


and, with s¢rain’d pride, 
To become between our sentence and our power. 
‘**« The oldest copy-reads, strayed pride; that is, pride erorbitanl, 
pride passing due bounds.” Johnson. Here strain'd implies 
tore'd, as in the old play of “‘ King Leir,” 1605 : 





eche drop of my heart blood 
Will I straine forthe to do her any good. 


Our potency made good, 





i. e. our power (to execute this threat) being supplied by those 
upon whom it has just devolved. 


What, in the least, 
Will you require in present dower with her, 
Or cease your quest of love ? 
Quest is here certainly put for suit or solicitation, as the con- 
cordance asserts. So in Shakspeare’s Epistle from Helen to 
Paris :— 





Then cease, fair prince, an idle suit to move, 
> *#© *£§ ## 8 # «& 
Nor, in so vain a quest your spirits toil. 


(To be Continued) 
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OBSERVATIONS ON STEPHEN JONES'S 


EDITION OF ‘*f BIOGRAPHIA DRAMATICA, OR A COMPANION T® 
THE PLAYHOUSE.” 


(Continued from p. 248, and concluded.) 



















In Mr. Jones's Biographical volumes we find very little novelty: 
all the principal lives have been copied from Litchfield, Oulton, 
and Gilliland. The reader will naturally expect some interesting 
accounts of LamBe, Leicu, Moore, Pocock, &c. &c. but he 
will generally find, in novel cases, only two or three lines with 
“we believe,” or ‘* we understand.’ Mr. Jones has absolutely 
made two, of one Williams ; for Anthony Pasquin was the ‘* Unfor- 
tunate Beau” in Dublin. His quarrels with Wathen and Gifford, 
Mr. Jones should have noticed. Mr. T. Bellamy was nor the 
projector of the Monthly Mirror, but the publisher of the first three 
volumes: he often told his friends that it was too partial. | 

Mr. Jones has been very brief in his accounts of the ‘‘ Deserted 
Daughter,” ‘* The Irish Legacy,’ as remarkable a piece as 
“ Who pays the Reckoning ?” the ‘“ London Hermit,” ‘ Moun- 
taineers,”” ‘* Review,” << Sighs,’’ ‘* Speed the Plough,” ‘ Sol- 
diers Daughter, &c., &c. He has given extracts from an 
anonymous ‘* Surrender of Calais,’’ which should have been con- 
trasted with similar extracts from Mr. Colman’s. The account 
of the ‘* Blackamoor washed white” is avowedly taken from Oul- 
ton's ‘* History of the Theatres,’ so are several others secretly— 
* The Widow's Vows,” &c. The wit upon ‘* Love in a Blaze’”’ 
is from the Thespian Dictionary. Mr. Jones's accounts are good 
of ‘* Happy at Last,” ‘* Plot and Counterplot,” ‘* Poor Old 
Drury,” «* School of Reform,” “ The Tailors,” —«* Tekeli,” 
“ Two to One,” ‘ Wheel of Fortune,” &c. ; but he has ascribed 
success to several pieces which have been unsuccessful, viz.—N. 
134—T. 47 —V. 62, &c. The piece mentioned in No. 20 of G, 
was condemned the first night. Also K 7. The ‘* Travellers 
Benighted,” which was produced at the Haymarket Theatre, and 
is the same piece that was performed at Norwich, yas not 











loudly condemned the first night : although some disapprobation was 
expressed at the length of it, and the first scene of the second act 
Ver. IX—No. 52. Qu 
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was afterwards omitted. The ‘ Quadrupeds of Quedlinburgh,” 
was indeed loudly condemned the first night. 


The ‘* Siege of Tamor” was acted in Dublin. ‘The ‘* Irishman 


in Spain” was not prohibited through the influence of General 
Gunning. The ‘ Cheats of Seapin,” and ‘ Titus and Berenice,” 
were both brought out the same night, which is the reason of 
their being published together. The * Recruiting Officer,” 


«Thomas and Sally,” &c. were first represented in’ Gardens, 


Mr. Jones frequently mentions Mr. Oulten’s name, but without 


any necessity. Surely he cannot suppose that. Baker or Reid, 


saw every piece that they noticed. They consulted’ catalogues, 
advertisements, &c. &e. 

115.—Tue Bitter Master or The Forgery. 8vo. 1727. Mr. Oulton men. 
tions adrama of this name, and ascribes it toa Mr. W. Ward; but we have 
not seen it.” 


“© 123.—Evetina. In Mr. Oulton’s list of plays, we find this name, but 


not having seen the piece we know neither its size, date, nor merits.” 
“©912.—TuHe MAN with 1Wo Wives, or Wigs for ever! 


! Dram. Fable, Ih 
F. G. Waldron. Mr. Oulton mentions this piece with the date of 1792, in 


which vear it was probably acted in some provincial Theatre. 


Not printed 
we believe.” 


This piece was performed at the Royalty Theatre and was prin- 
ted, Svo. 


‘© @,.—Nancy, or, The Country Girl. We findthis in Mr. Oulton’s list, with 
the date of 1781, but know nothing more of it.” 


ee 9? 


235.—Tue SiciiaANn Captive. Mr. Oulton’s list furnishes us with this 
title, with the date of 1200, and the name of Symmons; but does not say 
whether it is a Tragedy, Comedy, Opera, or Farce. &c.”’ 

As it was a modern piece, Mr. Oulton very likely, could not 
ascertain the quality ; under such circumstances, he very often 


says——.1 play. 


*¢ 53.—VILLAGFE PoLiTics, A piece with this title is contained in Mr. 


Oulton’s list, with the date of 1793; but we have not met with it.”’ 


Mr. Jones could find a name for it however—4A piece. It 


no doubt a temporary effusion on account of the date. 


Of Curcacke, Mr. Jones says in a parenthesis ‘ thus spelt by 


Henslowe, perhaps for Good Lack !"’ This supposition is borrowed 
from Mr. Oulton, though not acknowledged. Another supposi- 
tion of that gentleman Mr. Jones has thus mentioned : 
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© 147.—PHILIPPO and HiproLiTa. Acted by Heuslowe’s company July, 9, 


1594. Not now known. This surely could not be, as Mr Oulton has sug- 
gested, Massinger’s * Philenzo and Hippolita,”’ for Massinger beiug born in 1584, 
could be but 10 years old when the present piece was performed.” 

The suggestion (as stated by Mr. Jones) is very improbable 
though not impossible. Massinger was, at the age of eighteen, - 
entered a fellow Commoner of Alban Hall, in Oxford. The ‘ East 
Indian” is said to have been written by M. G. Lewis when he 
was fifteen years old. Oulton himself produced pieces during his 
School vacations, and «* The Secret Plot,” a tragedy of three acts, 
was written by Rupert Green when ‘* aged eight years and eleven 
months.” Mr. Oulton’s meaning however seems to be, that Mas- 
singer's play was founded upon the one in question. 

The original plan of the ‘* Companion to the Play-house.”’ was 
m to include none but dramatic pieces represented at regular Thea- 
tres, or, such as were published. Egerton itn his Remembrancer has 
followed this plan, but as the Royalty Theatre opened with regu 
lar pieces, he noticed the Burlettas and Pantomimes which were af- 
terwards brought out ¢hat season. Mr. Jones has given us a piece 
performed at Sadler's Wells and not printed ** She's mad for a Hus- 
band ;”” but worse than this—he has given us an address, styled a 
sch new piece —T. 69—which was spoken only onee in London at an 
unlicensed Theatre. With greater propriety he might have inclu- 
ded Bucks have at ye all—British Loyalty &e. For this address 


had not like ‘* Almirina” the aid of paste board figures, nor was it 


his 
say 
amusical dialogue like the ‘* Tobacco Box.” The Thespian Diction- 
not ary (which notices every kind of a dramatist’s productions) no 


4 


ten doubt led Mr. Jones into this error. ; 
This gentleman further states that the Romp was first abridged 
from ‘* Love iit the City,” in Dublin, probably in 1780 or 1781, and 
that he has heard that the alteration was made for Mrs. Jordan 
— by—Lloyd, a fellow comedian with her in the York company. 
Mrs. Jordan performed many years in Dublin, before she went to 
York. It is more likely that the alteration was by O'Keeffe, who 
was the representative of Watty Cockney at that time. | 


A LOVER OF THE DRAMA. 


. 


t by 
wed 
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THE REPOSITORY. Nof. 


Being a collection of curious Fragments, Anecdotes and Vestiges, 


collected and re-collected from various authentic sources. 


1.—REMARKABLE TRIAL. 


Cycely de Rvdgeway was indicted for the murder of her husband 
in the Slst. Ed. ITI. 1358.—She refused to plead, ard continued 
mute, notwithstanding all the threats and arguments the judge 
could use—They therefore adjudged her to fast forty days in close 
confinement, which she actually did, and was pardoned. The 
original Record is in the Tower of London, of which the follow- 
ing is a copy. 

“‘ The King, to all Bailiffs, and other his liege subjects, 
to whom these presents shall come. 
Greeting 

Be it known unto you, that whereas, Cvcely, who was the wife of Joha 
Rydgeway, was lately indicted for the murder of the said John, her hushand, 
and brought to trial for the same before onr beloved and faithful Henry 
Grove, and his brother judges at Nottingham ; but that continuing mute, and 
refusing to plead to the said indictment, she was sentenced—to be committed 
to close custody, without any victuals or drink, for the space of forty days, 
which she miraculously, and even contrary to the course of human nature, 
went through, as we are well and truly assured of, from persons of undoubt- 
ed credit. We do, therefore, for that reason, and from a principle of piety ts 
the glory of God, ‘and of the Blessed Virgin Mary, his mother, by whom it was 
thought this miracle was wrought, out of our special grace and favour, pardon 
the said Cycely from the further execution of the said sentence upon her, and 
our will and pleasure is, that she be free from the said prison, and no further 
trouble given her upon account of the said sentence. 

In witness whereof, &c, &e ; dated—October. in 
the 31st year of King Edward III. &c ;—A. D. 1358.” 


2.—CHARLEMAGNE. 


With this emperor it was a custom to affix to the treaties, which 
he consented to, a waxen: seal, impressed by the pummel of his 
sword, ‘‘ and with the point,” added he, ‘I will support it”. 
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3.—ORGAN. 















The first mention of an Organ which I find (in our Northern 
Histories at least) is in the Annals of the year 757, when Constantine 
Copronymus, sent to King Pepin, among other rich presents, a 
musical machine, which the French writers describe to have been 
eomposed of pipes and large tubes of tin, and to have imitated 
some times the roaring of thunder, and at others, the warbling of 
the flute. 





4.—~LINEN. 





















d Naudé affirms that in the reign of Charles VIT. (who 
es lived about the time of our King Henry VIII.) this article 
se was so rare, that the Queen alone could boast of two shifts. 

he 

5.—BREAKING ON THE WHEEL, 

m" This horrid punishment was first used in Paris, A D. 584, when 
Fredegonda (surnamed the cruel) wife of King Chilperic I. obliged 
many persons, (and those of her own sex too,) to submit to this 
dreadful manner of execution, on pretence of their having 

oh bewitched Prince Thirri, son to Childebert IT. 

me | 6.—SINGULAR INSCRIPTION. 

cand In one of the angles of Dartmouth church-yard, Devonshire, and 

itted at a considerable distance from other graves, is a large tomb, on 

= the stones of which is the following strange inmeniptten, 

she: Thomas Goldsmith, 

ty to who died 1714. 

t was He commanded the Snap-dragon, a privateer belonging 

ardos to this port, in the reign of Queen Anne. — 

» and . 

ied In which vessel he turned pyrate, 

and amassed much riches, 

“i Men that are virtuous fear the lord, 

a And the devil's by his friends adored ; 

And as they merit, get a place. : 
Amidst’the blest, or hellish race ; 
vhich Prav then, ve learned clergy show 


of his Where can this brute, Tom Goldsmith, go ; 
| Whose life was one continued evil, 


Striving to cheat God, man, and devil. 
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7 —CURIOUS ANCIENT CUSTOM. 

The Canons Regular, of the Church of St. Loup at Troves, jy 
France, formerly carried ia their processions, during Rogation Week 
a great winged drazon, which the common people calied Chairsalée. 
This effigy was well executed in Bronze. — It opened its throat, and 
flapped its wings, moved by springs and the assistance of a rope, 
At this monster it was the praciice of the children to throw what- 
ever came into their hands, and among the rest, cakes or simnels, 
At the first procession of this figure, it was ornamented with gar- 
Jands of flowers, and then it was understood he was to be = con. 
tracted in marriage on the second day, and it being then thought he 
was married, the figure was decorated with trinkets and flowers, 
ribbands, &c.; but on the following day it was supposed to die, and 
it was then brought to the Place de la Madeleine with its tail for- 
ward, its eyes, throat, and wings immoveable, and there despoiled 
of all its finery by the populace. 

The origin or meaning of this ridiculous ceremony, cannot now, 
wiih any satisfaction, be traced: but it was observed, as late as the 
year 1723.—The Curate of St. Paulalion refused to countenance 
these superstitious proceedings any longer, they were therefore from 
that time entirely discontinued. 


S.—ToO RIDE A WHITE HORSE 


Was formerly an emblem of dominion. Manuel, Emperor of 
the East, and Sigismond of Germany, who visited Paris in the 
reign of Charles VI. although they were treated with the 
greatest respect and munificence, yet had only black horses al- 
lowed them to ride on. Charles V. was mounted in_ the 
same manner when (in the year 1539) he was hospitably enter- 
tained by Francis ; and we are told by Froissart, that our Black 


Prince, when he entered London in triumph, after the glorious 


battle of Poictiers, gave a white horse to his royal captive King 
John, while himself rode “ a little Blacke Hobbie” beside him. 


9 —BURYING GROUNDS. 


The custom of burying dead persons in grounds set apart for 
that purpose, was not established till the year 200. People be- 
fore that time were interred in the highways, and ancient tombs 
are still to be seen in the roads leading to Rome. Hence these 
words so often repeated in epitaphs, ‘« Sta Viator’’.—Stop Traveller. 
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]0.—SINGULAR INSCRIPTION. 


The following is copied from a tombstone al Green Bay, in the 
West Indies, 
‘DIEU SUR TOUT.” 

«« Here lies the body of Lewis Galdy Esquire, who departed this 
life at ‘Port Royal, the 22d of December, 1739, aged 80. He was 
born at Montpellier in France, but left that country for his re- 
ligion, and came to settle in this Island, were he was swallowed 
up in the great Earthquake, in the year 1692, and by the provi- 
dence of God, was by another ‘shock thrown into the sea, and 
miraculously saved by swimming’ until a boat took him up. He 
jived many years after in great reputation, beloved by all who 
knew him, and much lamented at his death.” 


11.—CURIOUS EPITAPH, 


The following very singular Epitaph is taken from a tombstone 
in the church-yard of Leipzig, in upper Germany— 
Capital account. 

For Christs invaluable purchase, and ransom, 100, 000. 
Profit and loss Account, 

A Fortunate end, a Prize: To die well is the best Prize ; 100, 000. 
Scheibenberg, ye 7th April, 1669. 

Upon the appointed day of Felix Adam Blacksmith’s death, which 
shall happen on the 2lst of October, 1700, I, Jesus Christ, pro- 
mise to pay this, my only bill of exchange, to him, having pur- 
chased the valuethereof, through my merits, therefore being satis- 
fied with his life and faith, give him eternal happiness through grace, 

Bibl, Sloan. 3985. JESUS CHRIST, 

.12—oRIGIN OF THE NINE MUSES, 

The Muses originally consisted of three in number.—viz. Mne- 
mosyne, Memory—Melete, Meditation—Acde, Song. They were 
augmented to nine, because the inhabitants of their ancient town, 
being desirous of placing in the Temple of Apollo the statues of the 
three Muses, and they being of extraordinary beauty, they ordered 
three of the most skilful sculptors to execute, each, the statues of 
the three Muses, which made up the number of Nine, and from 
Which it was proposed to select the three most perfect statues.— 
But when the choice came to be made, they found the whole nine. 
so beautiful, that it was agreed to take them all, and call them. 
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the ‘* Nine Muses” and place them in the Temple of Apollo as 


such; from this accident (it is thought) they derived their origin, 
and the six other attributes of poetry, were given to the additional 
sisters. 


13.—A HARD BARGAIN. 

May 1816, died at Neston, Cheshire, at the advanced age of 
106, William Broughton, one of the veterans who fought at the 
Battle of Culloden. He was an industrious labourer, and enjoyed 
good health, till within a few hours of his death. Having been 
met a few days before, and asked how he was, he answered with 
great humour that he ‘* was hearty, and one of the oldest of the 
good king’s, hard bargains.”’ He had received a pension from him, 
more than sixty six years. 

14.—ORIGIN OF THE NAME OF PERCY. 

Malcolm, King of Scotland, having laid siege to Alnwick Cas- 
tle, Northumberland; which being unable to resist him, must 
inevitably have fallen into his hands, as no relief could be expec- 
ted ; whereupon ayoung Englishman, without any other arms, 
than a slight spear in his hands, at the end of which hung the 
keys of the Castle, rode into the enemies camp, and approached 
near Maleolm, sloping the lance, as if he intended to present him 
with the kevs of the garrison, but at the same time made sucha 
thrust at the king, that piercing him into the brain, through one 
of his eves, he immediately fell dead on-the spot, and the bold 
performer of the act escaped by the swiftness of his horse—From 
this desperate action, he took upon himself, and was always called 
by the name of Picrce-eye, or Per-cee, and trom him is said 


to have descended the ancient Earls of Northumberland. 


15.—LACONIC CHIEFTAINS, 

«‘ In the year 1487, a dreadful war broke out at Ulster, between 
the chieftain O'Neall, (of the Princes of Hy Nyall) and the neigh- 
bouring chieftain Tyrconnel. This war had nothing more consi- 
derable for its cause, than the pride of O'Neall, who demanded 
that hisenemy should recognize his authority, and pay him tri- 
bute. The laconic style in which the demand was made, and 
rejected, would deserve to be admired in a nobler contest; ‘¢ Send 
me tribute ; or else ” was the message of O'’Neall. The answer 
was expressed with the same princely brevity ; “ I owe you none, 
and if-——” GLANVILLE 
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THE DRAMATIC LIFE OF THOMAS SHERIDAN, A.M. 


INTERSPERSED WITH OCCASIONAL VIEWS OF THE IRISH STAGE, 


AND 


BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES OF MANY DISTINGUISHED PLAYERS. 


“ Doi) not the excelleacy which is in them go away? They die even without 
wisdom.’’—Job, iv. 21. 
L — 


CHAP. I. 


Introductory observations.—Birth of Sheridan.—His mother’s maiden name.— 
Relatives.—Educated at Westminster-school-—Removed to Dublin.—His 
debut.—Subsequent performances.—Theatrical dissentions.—Plays Cato by 
special invitation, 






































The biography of an eminent actor can’ seldom advance any 
" claim to attention which the publie curiosity is not prepared to 
, support. while those singular vicissitudes by which his career is, 
e in most cases, so unfortunately distinguished, are objects of com- 
d passion or abhorrence; and the sympathies of the reader are, at 
m leasts equally aroused by a renovation of prosperity, and the recur- 
a rence of disaster. 
ne The circumstances which usually involve the professors of the 
Id Drama are separated by a great chain of distinction. The life 
m of a poet, as it has been selfishly lamented by the benevolent 
ed Goldsmith, affords few facilities for narration; and, amidst the 
‘id various modes of administering entertainment to the ear, but 

slender means are attained of appealing to the heart. Barrenness : 

of incident is supplied by redundancy of language; and a rude 
- subject embellished with the labours of intellect, as the fallow 
~ sands of Egypt are impregnated by an excess of the Nile. This 
m exuberance, however, is wasted ona fertile soil; and, in record- t 
ed ing the adventures of a celebrated comedian, the progress of his a 
ik story abounds with many truths that border upon fiction, and bi 
ol awaken a congenial zeal to receive and relate them. Yet the ap- ¥ 
a petite for this species of composition has been so highly pampered, 7 
aiid that facts of an ordinary nature are met with indifference; and a 
si the editor of unostentatious probability resembles the traveller in a 

if 


Voltaire’s El Dorado, who vainly endeavoured to gratify expecta- 
Vor, IX.—No. 52. 2x | 
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tion, by tendering the gold and the jewels that were cheap and 
neglected in every eve but his own. 


The subject of this memoir was born on the —th of 





> 


1719, at King James's Mint-house,* in Capel-street, Dublin, 
where his fither, Dr. Sheridan, conducted a public school. His 
mother’s maiden name was Elizabeth Macfadden,t the daughter 
of an Trish gentleman, setled in the province of Ulster. She 


gave birth to two sons before the production of our hero,t the 


eldest of whom, James, died young, and was buried in St. Mary's 


church-yard, August the 22d, 1724. The second brother sur- 
vived, and left one son, among other children, who became a 
king’s counsel, and member of parliament. Very little is upon 
record, by which this information can be enlarged. The eccen- 
tricities of Dr. Sheridan, his learning, and simplicity, are too 
well known to require amplification, and we shall therefore re- 
linquish a systematic adherence to the persons and pursuits of Mr, 
Sheridan's family, by directing a steady, uniform glance to those 
complicated scenes, in which, at the very outset of life, his exis- 
tence was emerged. 

Mr. Sheridan was sent, at a suitable age, to Westminster-school,} 
and removed, in due time, to the university of Dublin. After 
prosecuting his studies with unqualified success, and procuring 
his collegiate degrees, he quitted Alma-mater, against the wishes 
and advice of his friends, who urged him, by repeated solicitations, 
to undertake the arduous task of reading fora fellowship. Many 
years of peace and affluence would, perhaps, have devolved upon 
him had this counsel been adopted, and as Sheridan was emi- 
nently devoted to the fatigues of literature, such a choice. could 
hardly have been incompatible with his talents or inclination. 
But venius has a mighty influence over the natural disposition. 
Charles XII, after receiving his fatal wound at Frederic- 


shall, was found with his hand upon the hilt of his sword, and 





* Not at Quilra. + Not Macpherson, nor of Scotch extraction, 3% 
asserted in the European Magazine for September, 17828. 

+t He has been erroneously endowed with the rights of primogeniture. 

§ Here, though an entire stranger, he was by merit eleeted a king’s scho- 
lar. Vide swirt’s LETTERS. 
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Sheridan seceded from a familiarity with the learning that he 
loved, to the practice of a profession in which superior fond ness 
was still consulted, notwithstanding the reproaches to which.-it 
subiected him, or its progress, through perfidy and ingratitude, 
tu an ultimate termination in irretrievable ruin. 

On the 29th of January, 1742, the part of Richard the Third 
was attempted by an anonymous adventurer, at the Smock-alley 
¢ theatre, and crowned its young candidate for celebrity with 4 
success beyond his most sanguine expectations. He stepped for- 
ward, a few days after, as the representative of Mithridates, in 
the tragedy of that name, written by Lee, and so amply confirmed 
the public opinion of his initial effort, that he started from con- 
cealment, ‘and was announced for a repition of Richard, by the 
appellation of Mr. Sheridan. 

This performance o-cured for his own benefit, on the 19th of 
February, 1742, and was soon after succeded by the assumption 
of Hamlet. Before the close of the season he played Shakspeare’s 
Brutus, and Othello; Carlos in ‘* Love makes a Man;" Lord 
Townly ; and Cato, in the last of which parts he added highly to 
his growing reputation, But the sudden ascendencv of Mr. 
Sheridan, even thus early, had created many enemies, who organ- 
ized parties, and combined their endeavours to impede his success. 
His fame, however, appears to have been too firmly established 
to shrink before this opposition, though a couple of communica- 
tions were addressed to the Dublin Journcl, upon the unmanly 
violence against which they promised him apology and protection. 
Certain ** theatrical politicians” (1743) were alluded to in one 
of these letters, the joint writers of which were a large party 
of students in Trimty College, and we have very specious reasons 
to suppose that the admiration bestowed upon the rising splendour 
of Mr. Sheridan had aroused the splenetic jealousy of those veteran 
actors who trembled for the empire he had invaded, and the scep- 
tre he might snatch from their grasp. These machinations were 
fomented by a casual disappointment in his performance of Cato, 
the cause of which it is neither requisite or easy to explain. ‘This 





+ So called from the stigma it acquired on account of the prostitutes by 
whom it was exclusively inhabited. 
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business concluded by a polite application from the friends of Mr, 


Sheridan, that he would represent that character in the Aungier- 
street Theatre. He acquiesced in the compliment, and appeared 
on that stave, for the first time, ‘the night previous to a cessation 


of its amusements for the season. 


CHAP. II. 


Origin of Theatrical exhibitions inBublin.— Management of Ogilby,and erection 
of the Werburgh-street Theatre.— His departure and return.— Play house built 
in Smock-alley.—Ogilby’s death, and Ashbury’s succession.—Wiikes, Mrs. 
Butler, 

Thomas Elrington.—Rainsford-strect Theatre, and the superintendance of 
Walker.—Aungier-street Theatre rebuilt.—Ryan and Delane.—Theatre in 
Smock-alley rehuilt.--- Mrs. Woffington, Mrs. Cibber, and Garrick. 


The dramatic exhibitions of Dublin were confined till the reign 
of King Charles I to occasional representations in the houses 
of the nobility, and the ball room of the castle.* In the 
year 1635, a regular Theatre was built in Werburgh-street, and 
established by Mr. John Ogilby, historiographer to his majesty, 
and master of the Revels under the Earl of Stafford, Lord Lieute- 
nant of the Irish Kingdom, who enjoyed the only box which this 
primitive structure afforded. It was roomy, however, and commo- 
dious, with a gallery and pit of appropriate dimensions, and 
doubtless possessed every convenience allowed to the London The- 
atres, which knew not the embellishments of scenery and me- 
chanism, till introduced, almost thirty years afterwards, from 
Parisian models, by Davenant and Betterton. 

This institution was suppressed in the course of six years, by 
the breaking out of the civil war, in October, 1641, which 
plunged the whole country in confusion. ‘The Theatre was closed 


by virtue of an order from judicial authority, and never permitted 








* «“*Mr. Ashbury saw a bill for wax tapers, dated the 7th of September, 
1601, (Queen Elizabeth’s birth day) for the play of ‘* Gorboduc,” done at 
the castle, amounting to twenty-one-shillings and two groats. It is supposed 
that Gentlemen of the court were the actors upon this occasion.‘’ CHETWOOD. 
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toure-open. Ogilby, exhausted by misfortunes, fled to England, 
when the company dispersed, and after a lapse of twenty 











‘ 


1 years, having procured a renewal of his patent at the resto- 
n ration, he returned to the exercise of his theatrical func- 
tions, with many testimonies of public welcome. A subscription 
was raised, under the auspices of this gentleman, for the erection 
of anew Theatre in Smock-alley, er Orange-street,* as it was then 
called, which opened, in 1662, with two tragedies in succession, 
called “‘ Pompey” and ‘‘ Horace,” from the French of Corneille, by 
m Katherine Phillips, <« The matchless Orinda.” Neither of these 
ut productions was exhibited in London till after her death, in 
‘. 1664, and nearly two years later than the date of their original 
a performance. 
in This building subsisted till the year 1671, when a portion of 
it fell to the ground, and much personal injury was sustained by 
the accident. Dramatic entertainments were again suspended, by 
en the influence of this misfortune, and Ogilby, the Manager, dis- 
" gusted by pecuniary losses and mental vexation, returned to Eng- 
" land, where he died in a few years afterwards. F 
" A long interval of inaction succeded, and the theatre continued 
", shut, till some time in December, 1691, when it was re-opened, 
wee : gratis, with the play of ‘* Othello,”’ by several officers of the Cas- 
his tle, under the: tuition and superintendance of Mr. Ashbury,, a 
ot professional actor, and deputy master of the Revels to Mr. Ogilby,. 
m at whose death he procured the patent, ‘and had the Mastership, 
sali &c. conferred upon his pretensions. | 
ial This era was marked by the debit of Robert W Vilkes, who per- 
_ sonated the Moorish hero, and subsequently resigned the quill for 
the truncheon, in consequence of the success that attended his 
» by inauguration. Ashbury commenced a regular campaign on the 
J twenty third of March, 1692, and threw open the doors of his 
08 : 
itted , 
* The appellation of Smock-alley was derived from Mother Bungay, of in- 
7 famous memory, in whose time Orange-street became a sink of wickedness. 
nber, A murder was committed in one of her brothels, and the populace having 
ne at demolished the sheds occupied by her crew, the buildings acquired neat 
yposed and the inbabitants reputation. 


+ In 1676. He was born in 1600. 
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Theatre, for public admission, with an assemblage of performers 
superior in stamina to either of the London companies. He 
brought. Mrs. Butler* from England ; Wilkes accepted a perma- 
nent engagement, and Estcourt, the celebrated mimic, appeared, 
under his direction, for the first time upon any staye. 

Joseph Ashburyt died on the twenty fourth of July, 17°0, and 


was followed in the management by Thomas Elrington,{ his pu- 





* This lady was an actress of great repute, and a prodigious favourite with 
King Charles II]. who bestowed upon her the sponsorial appellation of Char- 
lotte, and, as she grew up, recommended her to the theatre, in which she 
proved herself a valuable acquisition. Mrs. Butler was not only an excellent 
actress, but a guod singer and dancer, testifving peculiar talent in a wide 
range of characters. Her second Constantia, in the ‘ Chances,” was pro- 
nounced superior, by Colly Cibber, to the competition of Mrs. Oldfield. 

+ Mr. Ashbury was a Londoner, and born in the year 1633, of an ancient 
family. He was related, by the mother’s side, to Sir Walter Raleigh, and 
after receiving a classical education at Eton, procured a pair of colours under 
the Duke of Ormond, and went over to Ireland, in the last year of Cromwell's 
protectorate. Mr. Ashbury was concerned in the seizure of Dublin Castle, 
when Governor Jones was secured in behalf of Charles II]. He was made 
Lieutenant of foot in 1680, and succeeded his deceased predecessor, Ogilby, 
as Master of the Revels, in 1682, at the nomination of the Duke of Ormond, 
then Viceroy of the kingdom. 

¢ He succeeded Ashbury as Patentee, and Steward to the King’s Inns of 
Court. He also held a post in the Quit-rent Office, and by the friendship of 
Lord Mountjoy, was appointed gunner in the train of artillery, a situa- 
tion which, at the death of his patron, he was permitted to dispose of. He 
served an apprenticeship to a French upholsterer, in Covent Garden, and was 
introduced to the London boards by Mr. Theophilus Keene, an eminent actor 
of that period, and appeared as Oroonoko in 1711. He went to Ireland by the 
express invitation of Ashbury, for the ensuing season, and married his only 
daughter before its duration had expired. He returned to Drury-lane Thea- 
tre, in 1729, upon a limited engagement, in consequence of Booth’s indispo- 
sition, and sustained his most capital characters with unqualified applause. 
His Oroonoko was modeiled upon the excellence of Verbruggen, and the late Mr. 
Macklin spoke of his meeting with Jmoinda as a specimen of «bsolute perfee- 
tion, even beyond the reach and rivalship of Barry. He declined a residence 
in the British metropolis, upon his own conditions, and returning to the 
bosom of friendship and his family, died of a malignant fever, at his house in 
Drumcondra-lane, July the 22d, 1732, aged 44 years. 
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pil and son-in-law, a gentleman well qualified for the situation. 
In the year 1727 a booth was opened for the display of tu:nblers 
and rope-dancing, by Madame Violante, who engaged a very 
spacious house, vacated by Chief Justice Whitchel, in Fownes’s 
court, the spot upon whicha street of the same denomination has 
been since erected. The attraction of these performances was by 
no means durable, and to stimulate the influx of society, Violante 
converted her booth to a play-house, and endeavoured to capti- 
vate her audience by the charms of a regular drama. 

This expedient proved uusuccessful, and Violante, dismissing her 
adults, constructed an association of children who performed the 
« Beggars’ Opera,” very much to the increase of their mistress’s 
purse, and the satisfaction of her visitors. The value of this 
transaction is enhanced by the debut, in Polly, of Miss Woffing- 
ton, then under ten years of age, and subsequently at the head 
of her profession. In 1730 the directress of this Lilliputian fra- 
ternity removed to George’s-lane, now George's Street, where her 
pigmy followers proceedei to ‘exhibit a miscellany of entertain- 
ments, and continued to maintain their popular estimation. 

This booth was prohibited, by magisterial interference, in the 
space uf two years, and a new Theatre opened, in consequence of 
that suppression, about the beginning of 1733, in Rainsford- 
street, beyond the jurisdiction of the Lord Mayor, and in the li- 
berties of the Earl of Meath, who granted a licence, for a sinall 
annual compensation,* to Mr. Thomas Walker,t the great and 
original representative of Macheath. 

As Smock-alley Theatre had been for many years in a state of 
decay, a large lot of ground was purchased by Elrington’s succes- 
sors, in Aungier-street, where a new building was commenced on 
Tuesday, May the 8th, 1733, and completed in ten months, by 













* This sum was 40d. which were distributed in charitable donations. 
t+ He was born in the year 1700; and even in his hoyhood exhibited consi- 
derable promise. Tiavies has paid an eloquent tribute to the excéllence of his 
Falconbridge, in ‘* King Jobn,’’ Rowe’s Bayazet, and similar characters.— 
Walker played Sargeant Kite, in‘ The Recruiting Officer,” on Garrick’s last 
appearance in Dublin, as Captain Plume, in 1742, and died about two years 
afterwards, a martyr to drink and disappointment. 
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a very large subscription of distinguished taste and quality. The 
old Theatre remained in occupation till the ensuing month of 


June, on the 25th day of which the company was strengthened by 


the accession of Ryan { and Delane,§ who arrived from London 
for the after season, and joined in the expedition toCork. A new 
Music Hall was also erected in Crow-street, upon the ruins of 
which, in process of time, the present Theatre arose, and where 
Ridottos were’ performed under the management of Signor Arri. 
goni, an eminent composer, and performer on the violin. 

The Theatre in Smock-alley was demolished and rebuilt in 1735, 
when a vigorous opposition was maintained against Aungier- 
street, which still preserved its title of a Theatre Royal; and the 
rival house was opened by a licence from the Lord Mayor, granted 
to Mr Lewis Duval, the proprietor, by whom it was re-edified, 
The receipts at this time appear to have been uncommonly slender, 
a circumstance which frequently rendered it necessary to assure 
the public, that they would not be dismissed upon a thin atten- 
dance. At the bottom of a Smock-alley advertisement, in which 
Mrs. Bullock, a natural daughter of the celebrated Wilkes, was 
announced for Clarissa, in ‘‘ The Confederacy,” the town was in- 
formed that “ Mrs. Bullock having performed this part in Lon- 
don for some years, with great applause, it is thought the play 
will bring a large audience.”’ | 

The Theatres continued in this state of depression, with occa- 
sional visits from English actors of eminence, and the production 
of Mrs. W offington* as Sir Harry Wildair, in Farquhar’s ‘ Trip 
to the Jubilee.” In the winter of 1741, a new Music Hall was 





t He: opened with Macduff, his first appearance on the stage of Dublin.— 
Lacy Ryan was born in Fngland, 1694, and united a genteel figure with much 
ability. He founded the Edinburgh Theatre in 1746, and died August the 
15th, 1760. 

§ Dennis Delane was a native of !reland, and commenced his theatrical 
career on the Dublin boards. In 1731, he repaired to London, and acquired 
considerabic reputation, till dispossessed of his laurels by the genius and mi- 
micry of Garrick. 

@ Mr. Davies places this event in 1738 ; but Hitchcock, in his View of the 
Irish Stage, asserts that he has undoubted authority to rectify the mistake, 
and allots it to April, 1739. 
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raised in Fishamble-street, where Oratorios were immediately per- 



































. formed by Handel, in which Mrs. Cibber + sang many of the prin- 
e cipal airs. The middle of the next year was distinguished by the 
of appearance of Garrick, who, having reaped a rich harvest of profit 
y and applause, returned to England, accompanied by Mrs. Wof- 
ni fington, with whom a connection had been formed, more distin- 
w guished for its tenderness than delicacy. On the departure of these 
of luminaries, Duval, the manager of Smock-allev, unmindful of the 
Te reputation he hid so lately acquired, debased the Irish stage to an 
i. unprecedented depth of degradation, by having recourse to diver- 
sions which allured the multitude, and effected the purposes of 
9, the manager. The stage was asserted, indeed, although feebly, 
T- against the vaulters and fire-eaters of the other house, by the ma- 
he nagement in Aungier-street ; but the Gothic inundation prevailed, 
ed and the legitimate Drama was reduced to its lowest ebb, when Mr. 
ed, Thomas Sheridan made his first _— appearance in the manner 
er, related, 
Ire E. N. B. 
we (To be continued.) 
ich 
_ JULIA, or tHe ITALIAN LOVER. 
in- 
on- The annexed narative is the basis upon which Captain Jephson foun- 
day ded the above Tragedy, and merits the attention of our readers as 
a fit object for their dramatic memoranda. 
cca John Andrew Gordier was born at Jersey, in the early part a 
tion the 18th century. He was a respectable and wealthy young man, 
rrip of unoffensive life, and correct manners. 
was 
ne + Mrs. Cibber was remarkably admired, at this time, for her performance | 
in.— of Polly, in ** The Beggars’ Opera ;’’ and. closed the Aungier-street Theatre, 
much in 1742, with Andromache, in ‘‘ The Distressed Mother,” being her final effort 
st the in the sister kingdom. She died in January, 1766, and was buried in the 
cloisters of Westminster Abbey. Mr. Cumberland, in his Memoirs, has de- 
trical precated the incessant melancholy of her tones and gesture ; and I am assured, 
juired by an ingenious gentleman, well versed in the theory of acting, that. Mrs. 
d mi- Cibber, whom he perfectly remembers, was a monotonous speaker, and very 
unlikely, in her best efforts, to harmonize with the criticisms of the present 
of the day. ‘ 
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Having been attached for several years toa beautiful and accom. 
plished young woman, in the [sland of Guernsey, be had sur- 
mounted those difheniues which always increase and strengthen 
the passion of love, and the day for leading his mistress to the 
altar was at length fixed. i 

The impatience of love, on such an occasion, need not be de- 
scribed ; hours were vears, and a few leagues ten thousand miles. 
The land of promise at length appears; he leaps on the beach, 
and without waiting for refreshment, or his servant and bapyage, 
sets out, alone and on foot, for that house which he had so often 
Visited. 

The servant, who quickly followed, was surprised at being in- 
formed that his master had not vet arrived. Having waited, in 
anxious expectation, till midnight, the apprehensions of the lady 
and her family were proportionate to the poignancy of their 
feelings, and the circumstances of the case: messengers. were 
sent, at the dawn of day, to examine and inquire in dsfferent 
quarters, but without success. 


After days of dreadful suspense, and nights of unavailing anxicty, 


the corpse of the unfortunate Gordier was at length discovered 
in a cavity among the rocks, disfigured with many wounds. 
but no circumstance transpired on which to eround a suspicion, 
or even hazard a conjecture, concerning the perpetrator Of £0 
foula murder. The regret of both families, for a good voung 
man, thus cut off in the meridian of life and expectation, by a 
cruel assassin, was increased by the mystery In which it was enve- 
loped ; the anguish of the young lady wes not ofa species which 
relieves itself by external sorrow, and loud lamentation 3 she never 
shed a tear, “* bet let concealment, like a worm i the bud, feed 
on her damask cheek :” she pin'd in thought.” 
Her virtues and her beauty having excited gencral admiration, 
the familv, after a few years, was prevailed on to permit Mr. 
Galliard, a merchant of the island, to become her suitor ; in hope 
that asecond lover might gradually withdraw her attention from 
the lamented catastrophe of her first. 

In submission to the will of her parents, but with repeated and 


strong declarations, that she never would marry Galliard, he was 
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occasionlly admitted ; but the unhappy woman found it difficult 
to suppress acertain involuntary antipathy which she always felt 
whenever he approached her. ; 

Such was the ardour of passion, or such the fascinating magic 
of her charms, that repulse only stimulated desire, and Galliard 
persisted in. his unwelcome visits, frequently endeavouring, but 
in vain, to prevail on the unfortunate lady to accept a present 
fromm his hands. , 

It was remarked by her friends, that he was particularly urgent 
to present her with a beautiful (rinket of expensive workmanship, 
and valuable materials, which she positively and firmly refused ; 
adding, with a correctness of sentiment, and propriety of conduct, 
not always observed by women on such occasions, that it was 
base, dishonourable, and mean, to receive favours from a man 
whose hand she would never accept. . 

But Galliard, by earnestness, assiduity, and by exciling pity, 


the Common resource of artful men, had won over the mother to 


second his wishes; in her desire to forward his suit, she had, 


during the night, tied’ the trinket: in’ question to her duuchter's 
watch-chain, and forbade her, on pain of maternal displeasure, 
to remove this token of unaccepted love. | 

The health of the fair mourner had been considerably impaired 
by her sufferings, and the mother of the murdered man, who had 
ever regarded her with the tendcrest affection, crossed the sea to 
visit her, and offer’ every consolation in her power, and what in 
such cases is always the most soothing consolation, to mingle 
tears with hers. : 

The sight of one so nearly related to her first, her only love, 
called forth a thousand welancholy ideas in her mind ; she recoun- 
ted many little incidents, which lovers only consider as impor- 
tant, to the old lady who fondly inquired into, and anxiously obtaned 
everv minute particular concerning her beloved son. 

It was during one of these conversations, that the afflicted fe- 
male sunk in a convulsion on the floor; and while her relations 
Were conveving her towards a sofa, their terror was cousiderably 
augmented, “by observing that the eyes of Mrs. Gordier were 
instantaneously caught by the glittering appendage to the lady’s 
watch-chain, that well known token of her son’s affcction, which, 
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with aloud voice, frantic gesture, and disordered countenance, 
she declared, her son had purchased, as a gift tor his mistress, pre- 
vious to his lust departure from Jersey. 

With a dreadful look, in which horror, indignation, wonder, 
and suspicion were alternately mingled, she repeated this extraor- 
din.ry circumstance, as well as the agitated state of her feelings 
would permit, to the victia of affliction, during the interval of a 
short recovery. 

The moment the poor sufferer understood that the splendid toy 
she had hitherto so much despised, was once in the possession of 
Gordier, the intelligence seemed to plant new daggers in her 
heart ; she made an effort to press it to her lips: her eyes, fora 
moment exhibited the wild stare of madness stung to its highest 
pitch, by the invenomed dart of horrible conviction ; then erving 
out, “ Oh! murderous villain!” she expired in the arms of an 
attendant. 

After such a discovery it seems scarcely necessary to unfold the 
circuinstances of this mysterious assassination. Galliard, en- 
amoured of, and envving Gordier the possession of his mistress, 
had evidently way-laid him from the port, murdered, and plun- 
dered him of the trinket; hoping, that after his death, he 
might possess a jewel far more precious. 


On being charged with the crime, he denied it, but with evi- 


dent confusion and equivocation ; and while the injured family 


were dispatching a messenger, for the officers of justice, he con- 
firmed their suspicions by suicide, and an impious letter left in 
his apartment. 


WASTE PAPER. 


To the Publisher of the Theatrical Inquisitor. 
SIR, 
aving just opened a genteel shop on Saffron-hill, for the sale 


of Literary Materials, I am encouraged to solicit the notice of 
your publication, and the patronage of its readers. To the nature 
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of my object I appeal for attention, and upon the fairness of my 
dealings I depend for support. 

A general market has lons; been wanting for the WASTE PAPER 
with which this n.etropolis is so liberally supplied; and I flatter 
myself, that the various and respectable booksellers, whom it is 
my intention to relieve, will afford such assistance to my project, 
as it may fall within their means to bestow. I have already de- 
franded the rats and mice of many warehouses in Paternoster-row, 
and I trust to similar success in the progress of my humble endea- 
yours. I have a cousin in the cheese trade, who has favoured me 
with a handsome order, and, in addition to certain trunk- makers 
in Long-acre, of much biblical taste, I have been strongly re- 
commended. to a celebrated French cook, who deals largely in dis- 
guised cutlets, and chops d-la-Maintenon. 

As my stock, however, is increasing, 1 beg you to insert a short 
catalogue of the goods upon hand, which may be had at very low 
prices by an early application. I shall consider your kindness at 
our first meeting upon busine-s, and add an extra shilling or two 
on every hundred weight, by way of compensation. 


TO BE SOLD. 


Twelve bundles of title-pages, intended for the dozen different 
editions, proposed, of Mr. Humphrey Hedgehog’s Satirical Poem’; 
with six hundred and seventy-nine copies of the only impression 
ever printed. It is suggested that this paper, from its texture, 
would cut into convenient squares for a particular occasion. 

The Story of Rimini, by the celebrated Mr. Leigh Hunt, the en- 


tire edition, in boards, exclusive of a few copies sent to Lord B—, 


and sold to the reviewers. The unparalleled neglect of this re- 
freshing poem is imputed to the ungenteel behaviour of an aristo- 
cratical Quarterly Magazine, which will be very smartly exposed, 
a year or two hence, in the Examiner. 
_ The Lay of the Laureate, but a moderate quantity, and parti- 
cularly adapted tor twisting round the candle-ends of any loyal 
private family. To purchasers of known principles, this lot will 
be franked from the post-office, to any part of the kingdom. 
Lucretius, translated for Dr. Busby, and packed in wooden cases, 
as originally sold to the projectors of a great bonfire on the 5th of 
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this month, but returned to the proprietor, in Queen-Ann-street, 
on account of its anticcombustible qualities. 

A ton of dramatic productions, the warranted offspring of 
Messieurs Cherry, Dibdin, and Reynolds. This parcel was re. 
cently enlarged by all the operas, farees, and pantomimes of 
S.J. Arnold, Esq. and Mr. Pocock, but the first-mentioned gen. 
tleman purchased his own paper for the fabrication of fire-works 
used at the New English Opera; and Mr. Farley, in behalf of his 
assistant, disposed of the other selection to an eminent manufac. 
turer of books for Dutch metal. 

A waggon-load of periodical miscellanies, including the Rejlec. 
tor, (deceased,) the Belle Assemblce, the Scourge, and a reprint of 
the Colonial Journal. 

T have just been offered the last new farce produced at Drury. 
lane, and am strongly dissuaded from the bargain by a particular 
friend in Leadenhall-market, who protests that he never saw the 
one-shilling gallery, our mutual place of resort, so violent against 
a thing of the kind in his life. Pray tell me, Mr. Publisher, if 
you think this after-piece would stand a fair chance among the 
the chandlers, notwithstanding my friend Cleaver’s argumenis 
against it. 

If you have a few Inquisitors upon hand—vet that question, | 
suapect, must be needless—I should like to take them at a toler- 
able price; but with a sincere wish, that we may never have the 
satisfaction of transacting business, 

Iam, Mr. Publisher, 
Very truly vour's, 


Saffron-hill, Holborn, CADMUS LETTERMAN. 
near Peter-street, Nov. 20. 


N.B. Theatrical Gazettes, daily, to any amount. 


Mr. Chapple has politely transmitted us the foregoing note, and 
waived his privilege to reply, in favour of such opinions as we may 
chovse to promulge. We really think that Mr. Letterman's esta- 
blishment will assist the dissemination of much literary labour, 


not likely to circulate by any other channel ; and having, there- 


fore, conceded the notice of our publication, most heartily recom- 
mend his proposals to the support of its subscribers. 
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On the subject of the new farce, we have but little advice to 








| offer. If charitable motives can influence the decision of our 
? correspondent, we think, for the reasons already assigned, that. : 
he should extend a helping hind to the dulness of its author, or 
. oblige Mu. , Of the Royal Exchange, with a reference, at 
; least, to his cousin, in the cheese trade, the trunkmakers of 
. Long acre, or the French cook, who deals so largely in chops 
" 4 la Maiuntenon. 
is ; 
" To the Publisher of the Thegtrival Inquisitor. 
C. Trompe Nov. 2, 1816. 
’ Sir, | 
‘i In the Theatrical Inquisitor, for the present month, I perceive 
* the farce of ** Each for Himself,’’ is ascribed to ** Mr. Jameson.”’ 
he | As I believe, I am the only dramatist of that name, with whom 
- the public are acquainted, I should be obliged by your request- 
{ ing the Editor to correct the statement, as far as supposition 
he may ascribe the Farce to me. -Iam not the author of ‘* Each for 
™ Himself.’” As I have neither seen it on or off the stage, I trust it 
will not be conceived that I involve a question of its merit, by 
| my anxiety to deny that [ am its author. | 
" Tavail myself of this opportunity, to beg you will assure the 
he Editor of the Theatrical Inquisitor how proud I feel at the favour- 
sy able mention, which, on several occasions, he’has made of my 
dramatic productions, for which I would offer my thanks, if I 
had not self-complacency enough to think the Editor is too con- 
scientious in the performance of his critical duties, either to 
require or regard the gratitude of an author. | 
l am, Sir, 

Your most obedient Servant, 
= R. F. JAMESON, — 
ray 
ta- *.* We most cheerfully make the amende in Mr. Jameson's 
ur, favour, and withdraw the charge, too hastily urged against him, 
re- before the very complete refutation adduced in his flattering letter. 


Eb. 
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THE MISLETOE. 


When Rosemary and Bays, the poet's crown, 
Are bawled in frequent cries through all the town ; 
Then judge the festive Christmas to be near, 
Christmas the joyous period of the year! 
Now with bright Ho//y all the temples strow, 
With Laurel green, and sacred MISLETOE. 
GAY’S TRIVIA, 


Tue custom of decking our chambers and habitations with 
evergreens, has existed from the very establishment of Christi. 
anity, and was unquestionably derived from the similar prac. 
tice of our Pagan ancestors. ‘Trimming the temples,” 
says Polydore Virgil, ‘* with hangyngs, floures, boughes, and 
garlondes, was taken of the Heathen people, whiche decked 
their idols and houses with such array.” The Celts and Goths 
were alike distinguished for the respectful veneration which they 
entertained for the Mis.tetror, and for the solemn rites with 
which they gathered it about that period of the year, when 
the sun approached the winter solstice. We find also, from 
Virgil's ** comparison of the golden Bough in Infernis, to the 
Misletoe,”’ that the ‘‘ use of this plant was not unknown in the 
religious ceremonies of the Greeks, of whose poets he was the 
acknowledged imitator.” 

The Druids were particularly famed for the distinguished 
regard which they paid to the Misletoe of the Oak; they attri- 
buted to it numerous virtues, and are stated to have wrought 
wonderful cures by its means: it was conceived to be a sure re- 
medy for sterility in women, an antidote to poison, and a cure 
for epilepsy. At certain seasons of the year, especially at Yule- 


tide, or Christmas, they were accustomed to gather it with great 
solemnity, and the sacrifice of two milk white bullocks that had 
never been yoked, nor, till then, had their horns bound up. It 
was cut from the tree with a golden bill, or pruning knife, by 
a priest habited in a white vestment, and was received into a white 


woollen cloth: many orations were then made over it, and the 


ceremony being deemed complete, the ‘* sacred” plant was pre- 
served for use, with religious care. 
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Do-tor Stukeley (Med. Hist. of Carausius), speaking of the 
great Druidical festival, observed at the Winter Solstice, or Yule- 
tide, says the Druids carried Misletoe, which ‘ they called All- 
heal, in their hands, and laid it on their altars, as an emblem 
of the salutiferous Adveut of Messiah.” ‘* This custom,” he conti- 
nues, ‘¢ is still preserved in the North, and was lately at York : 
on the eve of Christmas-day they carry Misletoe to the high 
altar of the cathedral, and: proclain) a public and universal 
liberty, pardon and freedom to all sorts of inferior and even 
wicked people, at the gates of the city, towards the four quar- 
ters of Heaven.” . 

In the solemn procession which the Druids made when about 
to cut the Misletoe, they were accustomed to ‘‘ invite,” as Bor- 
lase terms it, ‘* all the world” to assist at the ceremony, with 
words importing, ‘* The New Year is at hand, gather the Misletoe.” 
A remnant of this practice was lately to be met with in some parts 
of France, where at New Year's tide the young villagers went 
round to the different inhabitants, and at their doors wished them 
good fortune, with the cry “ du guy l'un neuf;’’ or, ** To the 
Misletoe this New Year :’’ gue or guy being a Celtic name for the 
oak, and by courtesy, for its parasitical intruder, the Misletoe. 
The above sentence has been strangely corrupted, and having 
been formed into one word by a rapid pronunciation, is said by 
Menage (Dict. tom. i.), to have been changed to Aguinaldo, in 
Spain; to Aguilanneu, in Touraine; to Hoguinanno, in Lower 
Normandy, where the poor employ it in asking alms on the last 
day of the year. In other parts of France, where it is used toa 
somewhat similar purpose, thatis, requesting a gift, it has merged 
into Aguilaneuf, as appears foom Douce'’s ‘* Iilustrations of 
Shakspeare,” in which the following lines are given on the autho- 
rity of M. Olivier, as being used by the common people on New 
Year's Day. | 


Aguilaneuf de céans 

On le vois a sa fenétre, 
Avec son petit bonnet blanc, 
Il dit qu’il sera le Maitre, 


Voit. IX—No. 52. Q2 
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Mettera 'e pot au feu ; 
Donnez nous ma bonne Dame 


Donnez nous Agucianeus. 


The Druids had an extraordinary veneration for the number 
three, and on this principle, savs Vailancy, in his ** Grammar of 
the Irish Lanzuage, it was, tiai the Bii’etoe was held so sacred 
by them, since ‘* not only its berries, but iis leaves also, grow in 
clusters of three, united on one stock.” The inhabitants of Elgin, 
and the shire of Moray, in Scotland, according to the account 
written by the Rev. Vir. Shaw, are accustomed, at the full moon 
in March, to cut withes of the Misletoe, or Ivy, and making 
circles of them, to keep them all. the year, pretending therewith 
to ** cure hecties and other troubles.” 

Sir John Colbatch, in his ‘* Dissertations concerning Misletce," 
remarks, that © this beautiful plant must have been designed by 
the Almighty for further and more noble purposes than barely to 
feed thrushes, or to be hune up superstitiously in houses to drive 
away evil spirits.” Under this persuasion, and from a considera- 
tion of its properties, he strongly recommends it as a medicine 
verv likely to subdue not only the epilepsy, but all other convul- 
sive disorders: he also attempts to prove, that though the Druids 
had particular reasons for preferring the Misletoe of the oak, yet 
that of the crab-apple, the lime, the pear, or any other tree, 
is of equal virtue.” The yvulyar notions ave, that the Misletoe of 
the oak, which is very rare, is a cure for wind ruptures in chil- 
dren, whilst that of the apple is good for fits. 

Tue lite Rev. Mr. Brand, in allusion to Gay's mention of the 
Misletoe among those evergreens that were accustomed to be 
put up in churches, observes, that after many inquiries, it is 
his opinion ‘it never entered those sacred edifices, but by 
mistake or ignorance of the sextons.” The opinion, however, 
is incorrect: we have already, on Dr, Stukeley’s authority, 


stated its public admission into York cathedral; and we learn 


that it is still suffered to be put up (without scruple by the incum- 


bent) in many of our churches at Christmas, where it remains, 
with the other evergreens, till Candlemas-day. Coles, speaking 
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of this plant in his ‘ Art of Simpling,” which was published at 
London in 1656, says, ‘‘ it is carried many miles to set up in 
houses about Christmas time, when it is adurned with a white 
glistering berry.” 

As the ivy is dedicated to Bacchus, so should the Misletoe be to 
Love; not, however, to the chaste Eros, but to the sportive 
Cupid. The sacred regard given to it in pagan and druidical 
rites, has long been terminated ; but it is still beheld with emo- 
tions of pleasurable interest, when hung up in our kitchens at 
Christmas ; it gives license to seize ‘ the soft kiss” from the ruby 
lips of whatever female can be enticed or caught beneath. So cus- 
tom authorizes ; and it enjoins also, that one of the berries of the 
Misletoe be plucked off after every salute. Though coy in appear- 
ance, the ‘ chariest maid,” at this season of festivity, ‘is seldom 
loth to submit to the established usage ; especially when the swain 
who tempts her is one whom she approves. 

The annexed verses purport to be the Christmas ditty of some 


country villager: their simplicity may be considered as a proof of 
their age. | 


‘© The Misletoe hangs from an oaken beam, 
The ivy creeps up the outer wall ; 
The Bays our broken casements screen, 
The Holly-bush graces the hall. 
Then hey for our Christmas revelling, 


For all its pastimes pleasures bring. 


‘© The Misletoe’s berries are fair and white, 
The Ivy’s of gloomy sable hue ; 

Red as blood the Laurel’s affect our sight ; 

And the Holly’s the same with prickles tuo, 

Then hey, &c. 


‘© Nor black nor ensanguined red for me :— 
The Misletoe only is my delight : 

For pure as love all its berries be, 
And to kissing my Fanny’s sweet lips invite. 


Then hey for our Christwas revelling, 





For thus its symbols pleasures bring. 
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FLORIEN awnpb ERNESTINE ; or, THE SOLDIER'S RETURN. 
A TALE. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘6 MELANCHOLY HOURS.” 


‘< Was it not love to pine her youth away ? 
'n her lone bower she sat all day to bearken 
For tales of him; and—soon came tales of woe !— 


Bertram, Act TI. Scene ¥, 


Yet still she lov’d;—yea, still lov’d hopeless en!” 


Though Sonnemburg could boast of many a lovely girl, Er- 
nestiné Selert eclipsed them all. She was the pride of the village, 
the ‘* cynosure of neighbouring eyes.’ Florien Helger had loved 
Ernestiné from infancy. The passion was mutual; and till the 
moment of separation arrived, they were strangers to the miseries 
too often the attendants on love. 


Their birth and fortunes were equal, and their parents with joy 


consented to their union. ‘‘ I have only one condition to make,’ 
said the father of Florien to his son, ‘‘ which is, that your marriage 
be deferred for three years; during which period you must be 
separated. You are now only eighteen ; enter the army, and see 
a little of the world. Ernestiné is but fifteen, she is yet too 
young for awife. Go then, my son, distinguish yourself in the 
field of honour, and at the expiration of three years return and 
claim your bride.” The heart of the young lover beat high ;— 
at eighteen, who would not be a soldier ? 

Ina few days a commission was obtained, and Florien pre- 
pared to join his regiment. He pressed the hand of his father 
to his lips; he could hardly utter ‘‘ farewell.” The parting 
with Ernestiné was yet more painful; tenderly locked in each 
other's arms, they mingled their tears together. Florien was 
the first who assumed any degree of composure, and after swear- 
ing eternal fidelity, he kissed the pale cheek of the weeping 
girl, and tore himself away !—he was some miles on his journey 
from Sonnemburg before he was conscious he had quitted it. 
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For several days Ernestiné shut herself in her apartment, and 


"gave way to the deepest melancholy. She no longer mixed with 


society, for she could no longer meet Florien, Days and weeks 
glided on in tedious monotony; how different from those they 
had passed together! Weary of every thing, and heedless of 
what she did, poor Ernestiné proceeded in her usual employ- 
ments : one image was ever present to her mind; one spark of 
hope alone shone through the gloom which reigned there. Her 
lover’s parting vows yet vibrated in her ear; his kisses yet dwelt 
upon her lips ;—and as, with streaming eyes, she watched the sun- 
beams sinking behind her native mountains, she thought with 
pensive pleasure, ‘* his absence is one day shortened.”—Poor Er- 
nestiné! thou wert not the first, and will not be the last, to 
to whom the setting sun must furnish such reflections. 

Florien too counted the time with impatience, but he did not 
yield himself to such deep regret. 

He had left his native village for the first time, and he looked 
with delight ona the countries through which he passed. He 
felt interested in the customs and manners of a new race of 
people ; to.a young man there is a charm in novelty. 

The parade and gaiety of a military life, were new to him, 
and the mirth of his companions lightened the pang of absence. 

The first year of his voluntary exile was spent in the camp, 
where he greatly distinguished himself, and gained the love of 
his fellow officers, and the approbation of his General. War 
being over, the second winter he was quartered at Lyons. A 
handsome young officer is sure of becoming a favourite where- 
ever he goes. Thérése, the lovely daughter of his commander, 
was struck with his fine person and elegant address, and she 
tried by all the little arts she was mistress of, to make him sen- 
sible of her partiality. | 

During the evenings he spent at her father’s (and they were 
not a few), she sung to him little plaintive airs, or repeated part 
of some favourite author! Music and poetry were alike resorted 
to, to pass away the time. Every attention that a female can 
offer a handsome man was paid by Thérése. Florien often 
thought of Ernestiné, and he would sometimes fal! into a deep 
reverie, even in Thérése’s presence; but the lively French girl, 
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running to her harp, struck up some playful air, well calculated 
to dispel melancholy; and when the young soldier raised his: 
eyes—he encountered those of the enchanting Thérese, beaming 
with love and tenderness. Then rallying him on his dejection, 
she practised a thousand of those little tendernesses which her 
countrywomen know so well how to employ. 

But let us be just :—when Florien retired, the image of Ernes- 
tiné alone accompanied him: he thought of her with sorrow, 
and something like remorse. In his dreams he beheld her, gentle, 
lovely, asin their days of infancy. He arose with this impression 
on his mind, and vowed to banish Thérése for ever from 
his thoughts. For a few days he faithfully kept his resolution: 
but he saw her weep, look pale, and gaze dejectedly upon him. 

At twenty the seducing glances of a beautiful girl, are very 
difficult to resist, and business with her father, or some other 
pretext, conducted Florien every day into the presence of 


Thérése. 


(To be continued.) 





Literary Webtew. 


<¢ Quid in quaque re sesequendum cavendumque sit docebimus, ut ad ea 
jadicium dirigatur.” 


QUINTILIAN. 


a DN 


The Broken Sword; a Grand Melo-Drama, in two Acts. Interspersed with 
Songs, Chorusses, &c. As performed at the Theatre Royal, Covent-garden, 
with universal applause. 8vo. 2s. Barker. 


[Notz2 by the Editor.] 


** A slight French Drama, entitled ‘‘ La Vallée du Torrent,” 
furnished the general outline of this trifle. The management of 
the story, however, differs; and the incident of the Sworp (0m 
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which the catastrophe is now made to hinge) is altogether an in- 
troduction. . 

‘© The attributes of the legitimate Drama include very superior 
efforts of composition ; but the Melo-Drama, nearly as trivial as. 
the Pantomime, «demands of its humbler votary no more than the 
excitement of curiosity. The ‘* Broken Sword” will pr ited be 
found to have fulfilled these limited objects.” 

Our readers are here presented with an editorial preface to this 
“ trivial’ work, and will probably conclude, with ourselves, that 
in fact, under all its assumed humility, we have perused a very 
cavalier species of introduction. ‘Ihe arrogated distinction of 
« Editor” to an effort of this unimportant nature, is more ricicu- 
lous than spring-guns in a cabbage-garden. We are ‘acquainted 
with the origin of the piece, and referred to a French publication 
for ample proof of the ingenuity with which the catastrophe has 
been ‘* made” to hinge upon an incident it does not afford. Nor 
has it appeared indispensable to the termination or success of the 
« Broken Sword,” that its development should be furnished with 
the pivot on which it now revolves. The recovery of Myrtillo, after 
the attempt of Rigolio to destroy him in the torrent, would also 
frustrate the intentions of that polished bravo, and convict him 
of the original crime which this consecutive murder was intended 
to conceal. 

It is, perhaps, equally auspicious for the ‘ Editor,” and his 
critics, if the ‘* legitimate’ Drama does, indeed, require extensive 
attainments, that his path lay through the regions of unostenta- 
tious mediocrity, and restricted his endeavours to the provocation 
of dramatic appetite. The ‘‘ Broken Sword,” even in its primi- 
tive state, very probably accomplished ‘¢ this limited object,” a 
correction, by the way, of the Editor's phraseology, which he is 
welcome to adopt. We doubt, however, if the ‘* excitement of 
curiosity” is so easy as the writer has felt or described. 

Some of the stage-directions are extremely whimsical. Mr. 
Farley, for instancé, is required to look ‘* worn and emaciated ;“ 
and Myrtillo must ‘‘ seem” to say, ‘‘ What am I, then?” and, in 
spite of assumed dumbness, ‘‘ ask,” (we suppose in a loud and 
imperative tone) that Miss Rosara ‘ will not read farther in his 
presence,” 
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The ‘* Editor’ has indulged in the formation of a few stanzas, 


7 


in which Estevan, a desolate wanderer, is invited to rest on the 
hard earth “ at the rustic’s door; no wonderful stretch of bene- 
volence, and informed that grapes grow beneath ‘ yon rock,” 
which 
— — — — “ from storm hath shielded— 

with a pretty disregard of the definite article—that fruit which, of 
course, by the same rule of protection, it was too polite to screen 
against the sun. We have no inclination ‘‘ integrare miserabile 
carinen; but the song continues to acquaint us, that the huts of 
Stella and her companions could yield nothing but milk, ‘ roots, 
and honey’ —no bread, butter, or meat—*‘ and there an end.” 

The first act is, perhaps, superior to the second, and intro- 
duces us, by the very excusable circumlocution of a loquacious 
old sea-oflicer, to the history of Myrtillo, and the assassination of 
his father; the sudden horror resulting from which, produced a , 
deprivation of his colloquial faculties. The progress of this narra. 
tive is dreadfully impeded by the absolute necessity of being ex- 
plicit, but we cannot perceive the use or propriety of Miss Rosara’s 
rigmarole simile about the ‘‘ Evening Primrose,”” which occupies 
sixteen lines and a half by its exordium, progress, and peroration. 
We listened to its ‘‘ slow length” with impatience, puzzled by its 
aiin, and perplexed with its obscurity, till, recollecting our old 
friend Bayes, we laughed away our anger, and gathered his very 
words from the mouth of Mr. ‘ Editor :"—‘* I have made one of 
the most delicate, dainty similes in the whole world, egad, if! 
knew but how to apply it.”—Renearsat,‘ Act 1. 

A considerable degree of ‘‘ curiosity’ might be ‘* excited” in 
Act @, by allowing the fate of Myrtillo to fluctuate, after his im- 
mersion in the torrent, and by leaving a suspense about the cer- 
titude of his rescue. There is a fine specimen of this conceal- 
ment in the reported death, and eventual production of Lewson, 
in the ‘* Gamester,”” and to argue against essential imitation is 
nugatory and evasive, while it is only by a judicious variation of 
affecting circumstance that dramatic effect can henceforth be 
preserved. But we suspect that the catastrophe has been ‘* made 
to hinge” upon the fractured Toledo to raise its importance, and 
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stamp its necessity. Yet this is neither fair nor judicious. As a 
collateral medium of detection it would have posessed ingenuity ; 
but, to discard the termination adopted by the criginal writer, 
and treat his efforts with neztect, is but 1 graceless reward for the 
labours he extended. The French dramatist, in conferring his 
favours, may exclaim with the French statesman, ‘‘ J'ai fait dix 
mecontents, et un ingrat.” 


The Watch-Word, or the Quito-Gate; A Melo-Drama, in two Acts, as now 
performing with universal applause at the Theatre-Royal, Drury-Lane, 
London, ¥v0.2s. FE. Wilson. 


We attended the representation of this trifle with considerable 
pleasure, but are bound by candour to confess that the assertion 
in its frontispiece, and the sentiments of the public, were not 
strictly congenial. Yet, though tossed and gored by the great 
critical Ox in the ‘* Times,” the ‘ Watch-Word” might have 
smiled at its misgoverned fury, had not a cold and ungenerous 
impression been stamped upon the public expectation, arresting its 
progress, and averse to its prosperity. The character of Goyoneche 
is fully equal to the generality of heroes who figure, for two hours, 
through a modern melo-drame ; his passions are warmly kindled, 
and his escapes exhibit dexterity. The channel by which he converts 
the dagger of Velasco to the wearer's destruction, is plausible, 
dramatic, and effective, his imprecations of vengeance upon the 
head of Louisa are wildly conceived, and his schemes for canceal- 
ment, by assuming the duties of a rustic recruit, natural enough for 
the purposes they are required to fulfil. We like the manner in which 
possession is obtained of the Governor's important letter, intended 
for Velasco ,and the disguise appropriated to facilitate that captive’s 
departure. His stoppage at the ‘* Quito-Gate” induces much 
anxiety, and his encounter with an ancient confederate, who is 
enabled by a very clever contrivance to avert his own detection, 
was productive of a lively interest. The last scene, in which 
Goyoneche succumbs to his_ rival, relinguishes their mistress, and 
plunges in the cataract, owes all its attraction to Mr. Wallack, 
who pourtrays the fierce agonies of desperate, dying guilt, with 
unparalleled ability. 
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The ‘* Wa:ch Word” is imputed to a Mr. Bell, son, we believe, 
of the celebrated publisher, who wrote a former unsuccessful 
production for Covent-garden Theatre, called ‘* Bobbiret, tte 
Bandit.” There is nearly nothing in the diction to justiry praise, 
or palliate rebuke: “ it is silly sooth, and dallies with the inno- 
cence of love, like the old age.” Yet, as this specimen of fami- 
liarity with stage effect will assuredly promote the author's recur. 


rence to its medium, we would advise a closer attention to John. 


son’s vocabulary. The verb continue in the following sentence, 


is extended to a latitude of implication upon which it has no 


legitimate claims ;"”—true, I once knew him, but so infamous a 


character I never could continue asa friend.’ Now grammar 


and perspicuity require to us read—‘‘ continue to treat or acknow- 
ledge as my tricnd.” 

This piece, in plot and language, at least equals the best efforts 
of Mr. Pocock, or any similar ‘* rash, bavin wit” and while we 
consent to regard such a composition as the ‘‘ Miller and his 
Men,’ with toleration, or kindness, injustice would be glar- 
ingly exerted in the prohibition of amusement, resulting from a 
source not more puerile, ambiguous, and offensive. - A publica- 
tion of this sort, we presume, cannot succeed to a wide circula- 
tion, and, indeed, are at a loss to conjecture upon what grounds 
a work so destitute of intellectual labour his been submitted t: 
literary inspectios. In the cavea of the Play-house prorsction 
may be indemnified, but upon the desk of scrutiny it must 


challenge unrelenting rigour. We most heartily discourage so 


useless an appeal to inquisitorial forbearance. 


Each for himself; a farce in two acts, as performed atthe Theatre Royal, 
Drury-lane. London, 8vo. 1s. Gd. E. Wilson. | 


We congratulate Mr. Jameson most sincerely upon his release 
from the reputation inflicted by this farce, which one of our co- 
adjutors too hastily attributed to his prolific pen. Indeed the 
fluency of this gentleman’s muse must have authorized the pain- 


ful distinction ; it could not arise from hisrecent successes, or 
acknowledged excellence. 
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The author of this ‘* trifle,” be whom he may, has stained the 
first leaf of his, little book,” with an arrant falsehood, and 
palmed, or rather attempted to palm, his meagre production 
upon its readers as an effort of increasing vigour, in the 
bloom of repute and representation. This crime, however, is’ 
rather one of theory, than practice, and, as Shakspeare writes, 
the best advocate such offences could acquire, | 





; ** his act did not o’ertake his bad intent, 
*- And must be buried but as an intent, 





# That perished by the way.” = 


Yet, seriously speaking, with a conviction of the disgust this af- 
terpiece excited at its production, the uproar that attended its 
continuance, and the evident impossibility of pushing it beyond 
the third night, it was a bold, and unwarrantable ‘use of the 
words, ‘‘ NOW PERFORMING, to prefix them, ‘in defiance of 
truth, to a tenant of the tomb, “ with a deadly scent about it,” 
and, like Beau Clincher to the last, absolutely ‘‘ dead in law.” 

Some plodding journalist, with a view of giving stability to this | 
bubble, fixed a charge upon it of assaulting city dulness, and 
satirizing some members of the corporation. The shrewd rogue of 
awriter snapped at this peg for a preface, and advertised his farce 
with « Compietc refutation of the horrid calumny thus advanced. 
Two pages of very innocent paper are punished in the’ prosecrtion 
of this object, and the witty creature acquaints “he ‘* whole 
farce-reading world’’—all such as may, or may not peruse him— 
“who he is, and whence sprung the materials of his niece.” 
This is truly excellent, and we thank the writer for his gratuitous 
information, which comes, indeed, with a double grace, under 
the certitude that no inquiry has been made about those interest- 
ing particulars, or would be preferred upon the subject. We 
have been amazingly treated with his allegorical lineage,: and 
parabolical employment. There is something ingenious in this 
solution of his own enigma, and we thank him, in behalf of the 
whole << farce-reading” fraternity, for so explicit, decisive, and 
importan. a disclosure. | 

Our readers may, at once, estimate the erudition with which 
the writer of this piece gomposes by a solitary example in the 
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ensuing sentence :-—* What care IT who is chief magistrate, so 


as I effect my chief object.”"—This is sufficiently palpable, and 


needs ne illustration. Mr. Harley is said to have been  felicitious 


in his jersunation of Dr. Poker, and was encored in a comic 
sony which, as the author did not supply, he is unable to fur- 
nish, Thiseffort met with applause, but must have differed widely, 
indeed, from any thing before us, to have deserved it. There are 
two or three bungling equivoques, in the werst stile of badly- 
concerted biunders we ever had occasivn to despise, yet the 
publication of this farce helps us, in the author's tmpudence, to: 
one Jawsh, at least, which its representation could not afford. 
For this indulgence we are grateful, and as ‘* Each for Himself,” 
was scribbled ‘* six months ago,” we solemnly promise to 
balance the favour, and forget that it ever existed in a period of 
more limited duration. 


Timon of Athens, as revived at the Theatre Royal, Drury-lane, on Monday, 
Oct. 28, 1816. Altered and adapted for represeiitation by the Honourable 
George Lamb. In five Acts. evo. Qs.6d.  Cheipple. 


The public are here presented with a neat and modest alteration 
of an indifferent drama, which owes its essence to the powers of 
Shakspeare, and its celebrity to public toleration. We tread but 
the beaten track of criticism in averring how little is due to the 
constitution and character of this play, which is bare in dramatic 
incident throughout, and exhibits slight elevation of thought, or 
developement of manners, It is a dumesti¢ tragedy, and ‘* there- 
fore,” says Dr. Johnson, ‘* fastens strongly on the attention of 
the readers.” We deny this inference, and doubt its prelimina- 
ries. Suppose, for the sake of illustration, that a tragedy were 
formed upon the sufferings of a servant, who had tumbled into a 
brewer's vat, or a soap-boiler’s cauldron, and died obscurely in 
the coal-hole; a catastrophe, at least, which is in close parody 
upon the termination of Timon. Such a subject is domestic ; 
but would it, “ therefore,” awaken our laughter, or stimulate our 
tears? But the Grecian luxuries of Timon, the falsehood of the 
Lords, and the avarice of the Senators, do not establish a ‘* do- 
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mestic’’ appeal to our feelings ; and we confidently assert, behind 
the eyis of truth, t»at such an appeal is the very last which “ Ti- 
mon of Athens” could prefer in perusal or representation. 

Mr. Cumberland, in the year 1771, made considerable inroads 
upon the structure of this tragedy, by discarding much of its ob- 
solete and indelicate phraseology. He rejected the characters of 
Phrynia and Timandra, the strumpets of Alcibia.es, who appear 
only once in the fourth act, and supplied Z74mon with a daughter, 
called Evanthe, between whom and Alcibiades he instituted a ten- 
der attachment, to extend those dimensions so unsparingly re- 
duced. 

These ravages, in the words of the editor, combined the dulness 
of the foil with the brilliance of the diamond, and imparted dis- 
tinction to the work of Shakspeare, by the improvidence of its 
contrast. Mr. Cumberland omitted beth the banquetting scenes, 
retaining the dance, in defiance of the strong grounds upon which 
they substantiate the subsequent ingratitude of Timon’s flatterers, 
and the anger of their patron. This revisal was denounced at its 
production ; and the late ingenious, amiable Mr. Hull provided a 
fresh alteration, for his benefit at Covent-garden Theatre, in 
1786, which met with no success, and was never printed. Tho- 
mas Shadwell had furnished a version, in 1678; and Love, the 


celebrated Falstaff, brought out a regulated ‘* Timon,” at his play- 


house on Richmond-green, in 1768, without profit or appro- 
bation. 

The original copy, in folio, 1623, has not divided this play 
into acts ; and when that operation was first adjusted, (we be- 
lieve by Mr. Rowe,) the second act bore no proportion to the 
other divisions. .In the present publication this deficiency is con- 
tinued ; and Act II. comprises only six pages out of the agere- 
gate fifty-three. This section should have embraced the two first 
scenes of the following act, which, by beginning with the assem- 
blage of servants in “ Timon’s Hall,” would allow for the interval 
that must occur between them, and leave an adequate length in 
the matter retained. 

Mr. Lamb has incorporated the entrance of Timon, beyond 
the walls, with his third act, which it concludes ; though, in the 
standard editions, it commences the fourth, and, perhaps, with 
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ensuing sentence :—** What care I who is chief magistrate, so 
as I effect my chief object.”—This is sufficiently palpable, and 
needs ne illustration. Mr. Harley is said to have been felicitious 
in his jersunation of Dr. Poker, and was encored in a comic 


song which, as the author did not supply, he is unable to fur- 


nish. Thisefiort met with applause, but must have differed widely, 


indeed, from any thing before us, to have deserved it. There are 
two or three bungling equivoques, in the werst stile of badly- 
concerted biunders we ever bad occasien to despise, yet the 
publication of this farce helps us, in the author's tmpudence, to 
one Jawsh, at least, which its representation could not afford. 
For this indulgence we are grateful, and as ‘‘ Each for Himself,” 
was scribbled <‘‘ six months ago,” we solemnly promise to 
balance the favour, and forget that it ever existed in a period of 
more limited duration. 


Timon of Athens, as revived at the Theatre Royal, Drury-lane, on Monday, 
Oct. 28, 1816. Altered and adapted for represciiiation by the Honourable 
George Lamb. In five Acts. evo. Qs.6d.  Cheyple, 


The public are here presented with a neat and modest alteration 
of an indifferent drama, which owes its essence to the powers of 
Shakspeare, and its celebrity to public toleration. We tread but 
the beaten track of criticism in averring how little is due to the 
constitution and character of this play, which is bare in dramatic 
incident throughout, and exhibits slight elevation of thought, or 
developement of manners. It is a domestic tragedy, and ‘* there- 
fore,” says Dr. Johnson, ‘* fastens strongly on the attention of 
the readers.” We deny this inference, and doubt its prelimina- 
ries. Suppose, for the sake of illustration, that a tragedy were 
formed upon the sufferings of a servant, who had tumbled into a 
brewer's vat, or a soap-boiler’s cauldron, and died obscurely in 
the coal-hole; a catastrophe, at least, which is in close parody 
upon the termination of Timon. Such a subject is domestic; 
but would it, “ therefore,” awaken our laughter, or stimulate our 
tears? But the Grecian luxuries of Timon, the falsehood of the 
Lords, and the avarice of the Senators, do not establish a ‘ do- 
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samen a 
mestic’’ appeal to our feelings ; and we confidently assert, behind 
the egis of truth, tat such an appeal is the very last which ‘* Ti- 
mon of Athens” could prefer iv perusal or representation. 

Mr. Cumberland, in the year 1771, made considerable inroads 
upon the Structure of this tragedy, by discarding much of its ob- 
solete and indelicate phraseology. He rejected the characters of 
Phrynia and Timandra, the strumpets of Alcibia.'es, who appear 
only once in the fourth act, and supplied 1%mon with a daughter, 
called Evanthe, between whom and Alcibiades he instituted a ten- 
der attachment, to extend those dimensions so unsparingly re- 
duced, . 

These ravages, in the words of the editor, combined the dulness 
of the foil with the brilliance of the diamond, and imparted dis- 
tinction to the work of Shakspeare, by the improvidence of. its 
contrast. Mr. Cumberland omitted beth the banquetting scenes, 
retaining the dance, in defiance of the strong grounds upon which 
they substantiate the subsequent ingratitude of Timon’'s flatterers, 
and the anger of their patron. This revisal was denounced at its 
production ; and the late ingenious, amiable Mr. Hull provided a 
fresh alteration, for his benefit at Covent-garden Theatre, - in 
1786, which met with no success, and was never printed. Tho- 
mas Shadwell had furnished ‘a version, in 1678; and Love, the 
celebrated Falstaff, brought out a regulated ‘* Timon,” at his play- 
house on Richmond-green, in 1768, without profit or appro- 
bation. ) : : 

The original copy, in folio, 1623, has not divided this play 
into acts ; and when that operation was first adjusted, (we be- 
lieve by Mr. Rowe,) the second act bore no proportion to the 
other divisions. In the present publication this deficiency is con- 
tinued ; and Act II. comprises only six pages out of the aggre- 
gate fifty-three. This section should have embraced the two first 
scenes of the following act, which, by beginning with the assem- 
blage of servants in ‘* Timon’s Hall,’’ would allow for the interval 
that must occur between them, and leave an adequate length in 
the matter retained. 

Mr. Lamb has incorporated the entrance of Timon, beyond 
the walls, with his third act, which it concludes ; though, in the 
standard editions, it commences the fourth, and, perhaps, with 
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more propriety, as the guests, according to the present unneces- 
sary arrangement, are driven out of doors by Timon, in a breath 
with his appearance at a considerable distance from the spot. of 
their punishment. 

There are two passages in Act IV. which testify a bad taste in 
Mr. Lamb’s adherence to the antiquated text, and his choice of 
a capricious violation. We allude to these lines :— 


— — — — * Will these moist trees, 
That have outliv’d the eagle, page thy heels, 
And skip where thou point’st out?” 


This reading is authentic, but was removed, upon the best 
canons of criticism, before a very happy proposition from Sir Tho- 
mas Hanmer, to substitute—moss d trees—which gave a sense 
that no reader without it can educe. It procures a strong confir- 
mation from a parallel epithet in the author's “‘ As you like it,” 
Act IV.— 

«© Under an oak, whose boughs are moss’d with age,” 


and is every way worthy of adoption. 


The instance of unlucky refinement obtains in this passage :— 


—_ — — — * Pilexample you with thievery : 
The sun’s a thief, and with his great attraction 
Robs the vast sea. The moon’s an arrant thief, 
And her pale fire she snatches from the sun. 

The sea’s a thief, whose liquid surge resolves 

The mounds into salt tears. Each thing’s a thief.” 


But “each thing” enumerated is not ‘a thief,’ if the word 
<¢ mounds” be permitted to prevail, as suggested by Doctor War- 
burton, the absolute ‘‘ hangman”’ of Shakspeare’s most subtle beau- 
ties. The old copies exhibit thus : 


at um «am mm £6 pegolve 


*¢ The moon into salt tears,”— 


whieh is surely no more than a poetical transit from the influ- 
ence of the moon over the sea, to an ascription of power exer- 
cised by the sea upon the moon: the ocean enriches itself with 
the lunar dews, drawn away by its sympathetic texture. Besides, 
how are we “‘ erampled with thievery,” if the course of restitution 
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js invaded, by the ‘* moon” being left in possession of her spoils, 


without administering, from a collateral source, to the wants of 
the plundered sea ? 
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The Faro-Table; or, the Guardians, in Five Acts. A Comedy, Now perform- 


ing at the Theatre Royal, Drury-lane, By the late John Tobin, Esq, 
London. 8vo. Ss. Murray. 





















We are not exactly resolved to term Mr. Tobin a fortunate 
writer in having furnished this production with its posthumous 
attributes, but we believe it to have acquired an adventitious 
distinction from his premature decease. The willow has bent 
over his tomb when the laurel would not encircle his bust, and, 
with the most perfect friendship for, his literary efforts, we 
cannot pluck a blossom from his poetical tree, to plant in the 
garden of critical taste. 

The terminating scene of the first act bears a perfect resem- 
blance to that situation in the ‘‘Jealous Wife,” where Charles 
Oakley protects the person of Miss Russet from the infringements 
of Lord Trinket, and this species of similarity runs through the 
whole play, in too many examples, like a vein of gold in a strata 
of coal. Mr. Tobin begins business at an early period, and we 
wonder at the circumstance. A lame traveller, with but one 


crutch, seldom brings his prop into action at the outset of his 
journey. . 













This comedy, like many of its emblems in real life, has little 
character to lose, and scarcely exhibits a specimen of moral 
painting we are not puzzled to define. Barton, one of the 
Guardians, is a rank copy of Sir Oliver Surface; Waverly 
and Sedgemore are mere spokes in the common dramatic wheel, 
and Hint resembles all the Tatiles and Prattles upon record. 
Indeed, the ‘‘ Faro-Table” falls short of farce in nothing but 
its humour, and that is an offence which offers more claims to 
forgiveness than our nerves are always able to withstand. —_, 

The diction is elegant and easy, though not natural or fami- 
liar. Those speakers who are honoured with the administration 
of Mr. Tobin's virtue, overwhelm their antagonists with anti- 
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thesis and confusion. Their arguments, like keen scymitars, are 
more polished than powerful. The ‘late John Tobin” has 
been roundly taxed with a fondness for printed sentiment, and 


the critics, on that account, have handled him with severity, 


In this respect we resemble the most sanctified adulterers, who 
preserve reputation by execrating the vices of their practice. 
To this charge we long turned an infidel ear, but have at length 
detected one instance of imitation we regret to distinguish : 
“© Oh, Mr. Waverly, how frail and tender a blossom is woman's reputation, 
which not only fades under the slightest breath of reproach,” &c. 
FARO-TABLE—Act 3. 


** Consider, what a tender flower is woman's reputation, which the least 
air of foul detraction blasts.”’ 


Constant CoupLE—Act 5. 

We have no evidence to produce of farther unfairness, but shall 
give Mr. Tobin credit for very ample liberties. His play of the 
«*« Honey-Moon” has been prescriptively stigmatized as abounding 
with imitations of early literature, and much of this borrowed 
plumage might be restored to its lawful owners. The ‘ Curfew’ 
is a mere plagiarism frum the most common species of Romance, 
and exhibits a kind of larceny which even degrades detection. 
A certain superficial critic, in what, with a due portion of chaa 
rity, we may term a review of the ‘‘ Guardians,” recommended 
a collection of Mr. Tobin’s pieces, with an addenda of such imis- 
cellaneous matter as investigation might procure. This ingeni- 
ous creature is, no doubt, prepared to undertake the publication 
suggested, and should it ever be pushed into execution, we 
shall very readily embrace its medium of contrasting the senti- 
ments adopted, disguised, and produced, by Mr. Tobin, from 
the works of our standard dramatic writers, who have been 
thoroughly pillaged for the formation of his fabular triteness, 
and didactic elegance. Yet, under these disadvantages, there is 
much to tolerate in the selections of Mr. Tobin, and when their 
sources have been properly explained, we think a correct under- 


standing might be effected between this poet and his readers, 
without much mutual dissatisfaction. 
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“© Magazines are of great service to those who are learning to write; they 
are fishing-buats, which the Kuccaniers of Literature do not coudescend te 
sink, burn, and destroy. Young poets may safely try their strength in them, 
and that they should try their strength before the public, without danger of 
any shame from failure, is highly desirable. SOUTHEY, 
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THE LOVER'S ADDRESS TO HIS MISTRESS. 
Air—‘* Oh, Nunny !” 

Oh, Rosa! wilt thou marry me, 

Nor ‘sigh to quit a single life ? 

Can wedlock’s bonds have charms for thee, 

The matron’s cares—the name of wife? 

No longer free, as now, to roam, 

The ball-room’s gay and lovely queen ; 

Canst thou confine thyself at home, 
And grace the calin domestic scene? 


Syne neo 





When from such pleasures far away, 
Will sadness never cloud thy mind ? 
Wilt thou not then regret the day, 


ne 


When they were all for me resign’d ?— 
Say, will thy proud and haughty soul 
Ne’er wish to break frum wedlock’s chain, 
But calinly yield to-my control, 

Nor dare to murmur or complain ? 


And when my stormy passions rise, 
And when ill humour clouds my brow, 
Wilt thou suppress thy struggling sighs, 
And love me then, as well as now ? 
Or shonld some syren, for awhile, 
Withdraw my heart, and give thee pain, 
Wilt thou regain it by a smile, 
And woo me to thy arms again ? 

Vou. IX.—No, 52. 3 8 
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Can‘st thou prove true in every change, 


(Tho’ all my wealth and friends were flown,) 
Nor once indulge a wish to range, 

But live for me, and me alone ? 

And wilt thou all my mis’ry share, 

Still fond, and faithful, to the last ? 

Nor seek to aggravate my care, 


By vain regrets for pleasures past ? 


When nature feels disease’s pow’'r, 

And age comes on, with many a pain ; 
Say, wilt thou sooth each fretful hour, 
Nor by thy words nor looks complain ? 
And when life’s closing scene is come, 
Wilt thou consent this vow to make :— 
‘© To weep forever on my tomb, 


«* And live a widow—for my sake? 
Woburn-place, Nov. 1816. 


Oe 


LINES, 
Addressed to Miss H.- s, upon her elegant Poetry. 


Oh, lovely bard! why must thy lyre 
Sull, still be struck to sorrow’s tone ? 
And why is all thy lyric fire 

Stull wasted on dull woe alone ? 


Why not to pleasure’s softer lay, 
Some of thuse magic strains resign ? 
Awake the note that’s light and gay, 
Let joy and rosy bliss be thine! 


Oh! strike no more those tones of woe, 
Which thy soft lyre has breath’d too long! 
But bid the strains of pleasure flow, 
Weave joy and gladness in the song. 


And on thy brow bid roses bloom, 
And cast the cypress wreath away ; 
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Discard each thought of care and gloom, 
And bid the votive strain be gay! 


With all of Sappho’s lyric fire, 

Yet from her faults, and passions free, 

No grief should damp thy heav’n-born lyre, 

For love, and joy, were made for thee ! 
FLORENTINE. 


A RURAL LIFE. 


: g ‘ bes * tc . 


—, 
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Mid spicy groves, by sparkling fountains, 
"Mid dasied meads, or lofty mountains, 
By rippling streams, in shady bowers, 

We sport away the rosy hours! 

Far trom the haunts of busy care, 

We breathe the perfum’d summer air : 
Far from the gay World's noisy strife 

We while away the hours of life !— 


— 
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At inorn,—we chase the bounding deer, 
O’er hill and dale, or forest drear ; 
When wearied with the wild pursuit, 
We tune the merry sounding lute— 
And when the glowing orb of day 

Veils from the world his cheering ray, 
And in his place, the lamp of night 
Sheds o’er the earth her trembling light , 
When nimble fairies tread the green, 
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And shadows on the ground are seen ; 
We hasten to our fragrant bower, 
Compos’d of many a blushing flower ; 
And ponder o’er the Grecian sage, 

Or turn the Poet's glowing page ; 

Till sleep’s soft hand our eye-lids close, 
And nature sinks in calm repose ! 

Free from dull care. and noise and strife, 
Who envies not our rural life ? 


SAPPHO., 
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EPIGRAM 





On the new melo-drame, ‘* The Broken Sword.” 


Arise, ye muses, put to flight the train, 
Who both the sister Theatres profane ; 
Drive melo-drame and pageant from the stage, 
No more let Gallic trifles be the rage, 
An easy victory must they afford 
Whose best defence is now a Broken Sword. 
MACBETH. 


‘TO THE EVENING STAR. 


Lovely planet of evening, bright star of the west, 
Once more I behold thee, but, viewing thee, mourn, 
For in colours of radiance, by memory drest, 


I think of the days that will never return. 


Since last I beheld thee how altered my state, 

What different thoughts did thy splendour impart! 
Ah! then I defied all the malice of fate, 

For I sat by fair Anna, the nymph of my heart. 


How peaceful the evening ! thro’ silver tipped trees, 
How soft the cold moon on the waters reclin’d ! 

The nightingale’s strains lent a charm to the breeze,— 
Ah! why should I bring the sweet scene to my mind: 


The blue vault of ether, above us display'd, 
Was pale to the gleam of her love-darting eye, 

And each heaven-fraught glance of my beautiful maid 
Eclipsed all those orbs that illumined the sky. 


Thy lustre, bright planet, revisits the bower, 
The waters beneath ie as placidly glide, 
Yet no comfort to me brings thy still-breathing hour, 
For my hopes were all lost when my lov’d Anna died. 
MACBETH. 
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INCONSTANCY. 


The fickle rays of April days 
An early rosebud nourish‘d ; 

Soon, chill'd by frost, its leaves it lost, 
And faded ere it flourish’d. 

In vain the noon of smiling June 

















Each kindred bud uncloses ; 





For it in vain fall dews and rain, 






Refreshing other roses. 


Its wither’d bough can never now 
By beauty’s hand be gather’d ; 





Its tints are flown, its perfume gone, 
Andev'ry tendrils wither'd. | 
Oh! had therays of April days 
‘Its beauties never nourish’d, 














With blossoms sweet, thro’ summer’s heat, 
It gaily might have flourish’d. 
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How like the Rose, alas! are those, 
Who nourish thoughts that grieve them : 


i aa 
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Who pledge their truth in early youth 





To lovers who deceive them. 
How like the blights of April nights 
Is he, who life professing, 











Inconstant proves to one who loves ; 






A faithful heart distressing. oe 


How like the days, when brightest rays 
Conceal the storms that gather, 





Are smiling eyes, where falshood lies, 
Love's fondest hopes to wither. 








The wounded heart, its keenest sraart 
In solitude may smother, 








It may regret the wrongs it met, 
But cannot love another. 
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THOMAS. 
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BOMBASTES AND VELVETEEN. 


A TALE OF TERROR. 


Bombastes the brave, and the fair Velveteen, 
Convers'd as they sat side by side ; 

He gave her a new cottage bonnet of green, 

And exclaimed ‘ your admirer I ever have been, 
«* Permit me to call you my bride.” 


She replied, ‘* Iam yours ;—but Bombastes beware, 
‘* Bombastes my menace is true : 

“¢ If ever you happen your oath to forswear, 

** As sure as I sit on mahogany chair, 
«© You'll sorely the circumstance rue.” 


«* Nay hear me,” he cried, ‘‘ on the blithe wedding day, 
(The blood to his countenance rose) 

‘If I'm false may your spectre creep out of its clay, 

«Scare the guests, call me husband, and bear me away, 
** And suspend me aloft by the nose !” 


«Tis well,” she replied, ‘‘ ina week I am thine, 
And Mrs. Bombastes I'll be, — 

‘¢ Go order the supper—the pastry and wine, 

«¢ The pastrycook lives in next street, number nine, 
~€€ The shop you will certainly see.” 


The banns they were ask'd, that the bands might be tied. 


i 


The solemnization was near :-— 
When alas ! the frail youth other damsels espied, 
Velveteen was neglected, he chose for his bride— 

Fair Miss Leonora Smallbeer. 


The unfortunate fair one was quickly insane, 
Because she was left in the Jurch, 

It rained dogs and cats, ‘till it deluged the plain, 

And it thunder’d and lighten’d again and again, 
As the bridegroom and bride went to church. 
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The table was laid, and the company come, 
The minstrels were playing with glee, 

The bride with delight did the harpsicord strum, 

On this side resounded divine tweedledum, 

On t’other sublime tweedledce. 


When, sad to relate, and disastrous to tell, 
(The circumstance sticks in my throat) 
Of brimstone there suddenly issued a smell, 
Bombastes exclaim’d ‘‘ lam not very well,” 
And denianded in haste his great coat. 


The minion with speed for the article flew, 
And strait to the bridegroom he came, 

The coat it was made of cerulean blue— 

And lo! the wax candles reflected it’s hue, 
And the nose of each guest did the same. 


And, ah! for the sweet flowing lyrics of Pindar, 
To sing of poor Velveteen’s wrongs ! 

A spectre appear’d, sitting close to the fender, 

She was munching the ashes, devouring each cinder, 
And eating the poker and tongs. 


The guests were astounded, and trembled with dread, 
Bombastes was pale as a sheet ; 

And so much were his senses bewilder’d, tis said, 

That he hardly knew whether he stood on his head, 

Or whether he stood on liis feet. 


The fowls from the table flew off in a crack, 
And made their escape at the door ; 
The butler look’d blue, and the footman look’d black, 
While the Sherry, the Port, and the Frontiniac, 
Ran mingled with blood on the floor. 


With air most majestic she wander'd about, 
In a hoppity kickity way ;- 
‘‘While the worms they crept in, and the worms they 
crept out,” 
And the guests they did marvel, the guests they did doubt, 
On what she was going to say. 
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Then Mrs. Bombastes she caught by the snout, 
And pushing the window on high, 

She toss’d the poor bride, and the company out, 

And Jupiter then was alarmed at the rout, 


As he smok’d his old pipe in the sky. 


Bombastes, by far too much frighten'd to stay, 

Was preparing to scamper aside, 
But the vhost call’d him husband, and bore him away, 
And around him the Jightnings eternally play, 

As he sits by his skeleton bride. 


A lesson to every hard hearted swain 

This sorrowful history teaches, 
And sure, ’tis a circumstance wonderful plain, 
It is to remind us of Velveteen’s pain, 


That people wear Velveteen breeches. 


THOMAS, 


ARIETTE, A LA VALTZE.* 


O think not, where’er thy dear footsteps way’ wander, 
Tho’ bosoms are fairer, that bosoms are fonder ; 

To teach thee, my Edward, how vainly thou'lt try, 

1 live in thy ylance, and denied it, I die. 


if eyes can ensnare thee, as tutor’d to roll, 
Enrapture each wish, and each action controul, 
This heart from its candour, with transport, I'll free, 
And bring my whole soul to dissemble for thee. 


E.N. B. 


— 





* These words are adapted to a manuscript melody of the writer’s com: 
position. 










N. B. 
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Theatrical Inquisition. 





‘< The Actors are at hand.” MIDSUMMER NIGHT’S DREAM. 


—— ‘* Will you see the Players well-bestow’d 2?” HAMLET, 















THEATRE ROYAL, DRURY-LANE, 


Tuesday, Nov..5.—The new comedy produced this evening, 
called the “ Guardians,” is avowedly from the pen of the late 
Mr. Tobin, who compiled the plot of the. ‘* Honey-Moon,” 
and invented its language. It appears to possess the identical 
features of his acknowledged offspring, and a close observer 
might assuredly trace the great family resemblance by which the 
legitimate productions of Mr. Tobin are characterised. 


PROGRAMME. 







Charles Sedgemore and his sister Julia havé been entrusted to 
the joint guardianship of Barton, an attorney, and Lady Night- 

shade, their aunt. Her ladyship facilitates the views of Lord Fil- 

lagree upon her niece’s fortune, in consideration of sharing amply 

in the spoil, as a preliminary to which she concerts an interview 

between Julia and the Peer, in which a refusal of her hand is 

followed by an attack upon her honour. From this predicament 

she is rescued by Waverly, the nephew of Barton, a giddy’ but 

good-hearted youth, who has secured the affections of the fair 

one he protects, and conducts her to the mansion of Lady 

Wellgrove, where she gains a safe and secret asylum. Sedgemore 

has become a votary to the gaming-table, and to supply his ex- 

hausted means has constant recourse to’ his guardian, who 

assumes the character of Levi, a jew money-lender, to irritate 

his distresses, and punish his misconduct. The elopement of 
Miss Sedgemore is imputed to Waverly, in whose apartments, at 
the suggestion of Hint, a professed prattler, Sedgemore is di- 
rected to recover her person, and vindicate his honour. Waverly 
Vor. IX.—No. 52. 3c 
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has just been visited by Lady Wellgruve, in behalf of her protégé, 
to reqacst his stlenee on the subject’ of her retreat, for essential 
reasons. As she is departing, Mr. Sedgemore arrives, and her 
Jadyship, fearful of endangering the attachment that subsists 
between them, retires to an adjacent chamber, in hopes of avoid- 
ing his observation, till the mutual reproaches of the two gentle- 
men compel her from concealment to terminate their contention, 
Selgemore now burns with fresh fury against his friend, to whom he 
ascribes a double violation of. his contidence, and retiring with sen- 
timents of augmented indignation, demands his immediate attend- 
ance in Hyde Park, for the adjustment of their differences. Wa. 
verly, though scrupulous, assents to this proposal, and, with a suit- 
able reply to Sedgemore, dispatches a letter to Hint, requesting his 
presence at the transaction. By a fortunate mistake these letters 
are superscribed to the wrong. persons, and Sedygemore obtains 
sufficient proof, in the unstudied developement of Waverly’s 
feelings, to the hastiness and error of his charge, while Hint is 
thrown into no slight panic at the receipt of the challenge. The 
parties meet, and just as a reconciliation is effected, Nab, the 
bailiff, arrests them at the suit of Barton, and on their arrival 
at a spunging-house, they are visited by the supposed Levi, 
whom they menace with instant death by the duelling-pistols 
still in their possession, unless he consents to procure their 
releasc. Barton then drops his disguise, and having confounded 
them with the discovery, relieves them by disclosing the scheme he 
had adopted to accomplish their reformation, 


Meanwhile the 
house of Lady Wellgrove 


is visited by Lady Nightshade and 
Lord Fillagree, who are on the point of recovering Miss Sedge- 
more by force, when Sapling arrives in a state of intoxication, and 
prevents the fulfilment of their designs. Barton now returns, 
habited as a jew, with Sedgemore and Waverly, who tax Lady 


Nightshade with the embezzlement of Julia’s diamonds, which 


she had entrusted to Levi for sale and imitation. Her ladyship’s 
infamy is thoroughly exposed, and Sedgemore makes his peace 
with Lady Wellgrove, while Wtverly receives the hand of Julia. 
Such are the materials with which Mr. Tobin has endeavoured 
to compound a play that might not tarnish his name, while it 
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adininistered to public amusement. We regret that neither of 
these objects has been achieved, but a hasty inspection of the 
play will elicit much absurdity,’ and the meagre influx to the 
Theatre disprove any: clamour about uncommon, or complete, 
aye, or decent success, | 

The chief importance of the plot is placed upen a disguise as- 
sumed by Barton who, as a Hebrew usurer, is enabied to effect 
the seeming ruin of his prodigal ward, and investigate the dis- 


honourable dealings of Lady Nightshade. But these incidents 


become tedious from their evident tendency, and we are fatigued 
by the scenes which a little artifice might have rendered amuse 
ing. The Jew should have been a distinct character from Barton, 
prosecuting his plans and discoveries without suspicion, tll 
the punishment of Sedgemore, and the guilt of Lady Nightshade, 
were developed by his disclosures. ‘This arrangement would have 
been fraught with dramatic interest, and Mr. Dowtoen’s parts 
though abridged in bulk, would have lost but little of its 
consequence. 

If our memory can be trusted, the ‘* Faro-Table” was 
announced among the chit-chat of the Courier, for 1798, as 
being in a state of preparation at the Theatre which has receutly 
produced it. In year 1809 its representation was again ru- 


moured, and we have learned, in reply to inquiries, that the 


late brilliant but worthicss Patentee interrupted the progress of 
its rehearsals, and drove it from the stage, as obnoxious to the 
late Duchess of — 





—, whose gambling propensitics were 
not among the memorabilia of her distinguished career. This 
Wwoman’s infamy could scarcely be exposed by malice or satire, 
and her own actions were the greatest libe!on her character. 
But the known venality of Sheridan affords strong countenance 
to this statement, and the relative vice of the parties is so 
nicely adjusted, that we can hardly feel astonishment at his 
concealing her shame by insolence and brutality. 

If we were to enumerate the performers by individual superio- 
rity; we should select Mr. Oxberry for the most unqualified 
commendation that impartiality can bestow upon excellence. He 
personated a booby-sguire, dispatched to‘London by his parents 
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upon a matrimonial embassy, and addicted, at heart, much less 
to beauty than the botule. Mr. Oxberry, liable to the censure 


imposed by a distinguished satirist upon an Irish comedian, 


“ Tiz'.t to his sides, his elbows pins, 

*© And dabbles with his hands, like fins.” 
But there is more genuine humour, unsophisticated by grimace, 
in his general performance, than in the exertions of any actor 
upon the stage, distinguished by the broadest : ttributes of comedy 
and farce. 

Mr. Dowton, as usual, was at odds with nature for pre-cmi- 
nence, and pourtrayed all those exclusive powers which rank him 
with the greatest comedians of past time. There is a tetchy, 
sensitive fecling in the efforts of Mr. Dowton which we are utterly 
at a loss to describe, and could as easily detect the intoxication 
of exquisite liquor, as assien the peculiar qualities which contri- 
bute to our wonder and delight. His representations of choleric 
humanity are carried to the summit of perfection. 

We are sorry to interrupt the current of good-humour which 
the retrospect of those talents just relinquished has produced, but 
the remembrance of Mr. Harley is like a huge pebble dashed upon 
a peaceful brook, which it ruffles and irritates in every direction. 
We were highly gratified with his prolusions at the Lyceum, but 
vanity or indulgence has seduced him from his natural path, and 
he now wantons in unbroken exuberance of imbecility. His Puff, 
in a recent attempt to perform the ‘‘ Critic,”” was a melancholy 
instance of mistaken talent, and his performance in this comedy, 
has results very little inferior to the miserable distinctions then 
acquired. Mr. Harley's limbs are bent in every joint, like the legs 
of a spider, and he creeps upon the stage like a scavenger through 
a tunnel. We caught something in imitation of Bannistcr's 
peculiarities, and heaved a sigh of regret at the barrenness of the 
resemblance. Mr. Harley must play Pedrillo, or we cannot pro- 
mise to resume those praises which we are really anxious to 
accord, 

It is hardly worth while to condemn those blemishes which Mr. 
Rae will not venture to correct, for we scarcely doubt his incli- 
nation to rectify such errors, or we would expatiate upon the in- 
coherent rapidity of his utterance, and the stiff awkwardness of 
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s his deportment. Mr. Rae exhibits good sense in the common vr- 
der of his comic assumptions, and we Jament that no other quali- 
ty ‘is adduced for approbation. | 

Mr. S. Penley has risen highly in our estimation, from the skill 

with which he handled the cowardice and atrocity of the part 
, committed to his charge. He gave endurance to a hateful cha- 
r racter, by the easy, graceful manner in which it was sustained, 
y and empowcred us to pronounce him the most finished repre- 

sentative of a modern fop upon the metropolitan boards, 
i. The increasing embonpoint of Mrs. Davison has operated in her 
m favour, and she pictures beauty and intellect with: equal endow- 
y, ments. She does not appear in this play to represent a cowager, 
ly and we perceive no ether grounds upon which she has been en- 
sn cumbered with a peerage. Mrs. Harlowe. is fit for anything but 
a. ank or gentility, and Mrs. Horn looks a pretty woman much 
je better than she acts it. 

This play has been published, with the denomination of the 
ch « Faro Table” prefixed to its acting title, but from what motives 
a we are unable to determine. The name should have been changed 
on entirely, or not at all, as it evinces a strange discrepancy to per- 
1. form a play under one appellation, and print it by another. We 
vat have read it, with attention, and advance a favourable testimony, 
nd upon the whole, to public opinion of its merits. In plot and 
iff, character it testifics no originality, but its sentiments are pointed, 
oly and its language is genteel. It has experienced a favourable’ re- 
dy, ception without exciting curiosity, and its claims have been ratified 
ven without the concession of reward. ‘These circumstances are to be 
egs regretted, as they substantiate the industry of Mr. Tobin, and 
wh disprove the alacrity of theatrical taste. 
or’s Wednesday Nov. 20.—Dr. Arne’s opera of ‘* Artaxerxes” has 
the introduced Mi-s Merry to the audience of a winter Theatre, who, 
ro- perhaps, with ourselves, have had but a partial opportunity of 

to estimating her powers at the Lyceum. Mr. Horn re-appeared after 

2. lapse of four years, and the most pleasant remark we can attach 

Mr. to his restoration is, that he comes forward with a salary of ten 
cli- pounds per week. | 

in- It is well-understood in the theatrical world that Mr. Welsh 


entertained the most sanguine hopes of this his pupil's success, 
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and menaced a certain lovely singer with a total eclipse of her distin- 
guished powers. Private reasons have been aliedged for this noisy, 
nonsensical threat, which we are compelled to observe, and, in some 
measure, to rejoice has been but remotely fulfilled. Miss Merry 
retired in disorder from the primitive scene of her vocal exertions, 
after a very bricf campaign, and presents us upon the boards of 
a more legitimate sphere with slight, very slight reasons to autho- 
rize our regretting a much longer secession. 

In figure Miss Merry is pleasing and genteel, of diminutive 
stature and modest deportment, but scanty and embarrassed in 
her action and utterance. These are not the requisites of Mandane, 
a Persian princess, embittered by the murder of her parent, and 
incensed at the guilt of his assassin, with a heart divided by love, 
duty, resentment, a:..l compassion. The youth and prettiness of 
Miss Merry had impressed us with much sexual pretension to favour, 
but the deficiencies of vocal ability with which she has invoked 
our decisions have rendered the task of judyment at once severe 
and imperative. Her car is frightfully imperfect, and every air, 
with a solitary exception, betrayed a sharpness of the most pain- 
ful, discordant, and irretrievable nature. The first act lingered 
heavily upon attenUon, and our ennui was but slightly relieved by 
a rapturous encore of the ‘* Soldier Tir'd,”’ which Miss Merry ob- 
tained more in compliment to intentional merit, than executive 
excellence. 

The upper tones of this young lady bear no little resemblance 


to the sweetness of Miss Stephens, whose staccato species of ca- 


dence she has consented to adopt. But this parallel reaches no 
further. The smoothness and equality of her prototype’s voice, 
its volume and compass, are sought for with avidity, and remem- 
bered in vain. We look with an eye of pity upon the emulation 
of Miss Merry, and console our aching hopes witha simile from 
Shakspeare : 

*« So doth the woodbine the sweet honey-suckle 

** Gently entwist ; the female ivy so enrings 

** The barky fingers of the eli.” 

Mr. Horn is unfortunate in the want of petticoat protection, and 

stands obnoxious to a manly eensure of his claims. We were 
mever duped, to any beneficial extent, by the quackery of play-. 
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bills, or the enthusiasm of ignorance, and may therefore proclaim 


a steady adherence to our early sentiments of Mr. Horn, without 


adread of contradiction. His histrionic powers have all their 
ancient paucity, and his tones are breathed, as heretofore, with 
a snuffling thickness, as ifthe bridge of his nose was compressed 
by a rigid pair of spectacles. Mr. Horn has apparently sacrificed 
the body of his voice to one or two additional notes at its altitude, 
where he managed more than once to render us uneasy by shout- 
ing upon A or B flat.. These eccentricities of the art.are * villa- 
nous, and show a most pitiful ambition in the singers that use 
them.” We were much more satisfied with the occasional tenderness 
of Mr. Horn’s recitative, his fluency in the opening air—*< Amidst 
a thousand racking woes’—and the chastened simplicity in which 
“‘ Water parted from the sea” was sung, and repeated. 

We have heard that an enormous engagemet has been concluded * 
with Miss Merry, and we fear that its disastrous pressure will be 
severely felt by the suffering proprietors. There is an injudicious 
spirit in the administration of this splendid concern, which wiil 
ultimately thwart all its just demands upon public indulgence, and 
terminate a fair prospect of prosperity in ultimate ruin. Surely 
Mr. Kinnaird, with the spirit and discrimination he is said to pos- 
sess would not have produced these debutants ina hackneyed opera, 
that neither could or did collect a receipt of sixty pounds; yet this 
efficient member of asupine junto has been dismissed, for official 
knowledge and active energy, at a moment when services the most 
Herculean are peremptorily required.—Quos Deus vult perdere 
prins dementat. 

Mr. Pyne will assist his reputation most materially by such « 
performance as Artazerres, which has delighted the confident, and 
satisfied the dubious. Mr. Bellamy deals too largely in nods and 
hums to justify a recommendation of his Artabanes, which has no 


living representative but our old friend Incledon. A Miss Hor- | 


ribow was condemned to drudge through Semira under a volley 
of hisses, 





- © like flakes of feather’d snow, 
That melted as they fell,’ 





and scarcely disturbed the serenity of her countenance. The 
public have been insulted, on former occasions, by the vacuity 
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of this girl; and though we deprecate the severity with which her 


offences have been visited, we rather lament the usage as impro- 
per than unjust. 

‘© Artaxerxes’’ was repeated, froin motives we cannot compre- 
hend, or hesitate to stigmatize. If the Committee of this Theatre 
are really anxious to place Miss Merry and Mr. Horn in public 
favour, let them perform ‘* Love in a Village,’ and, perhaps, the 
reception of these candidates may be genuine—as Eustace and Lu- 
cinda, though, even in situations so adequate, we would not un- 
dertake to promise universal approbation. 


Saturday, Nov. 23.—The Managers of this establishment have 
preferred a stronger claim to public support, than, with ample 
reasons to be satisfied, we have recently had occasion to recom. 
mend, The “ Iron Chest,” a play of the mixed species, and per- 
haps at the head of its class, has been revived with the whole 
strength of the company, which 


— — — * through high, and low, and lower, 
Put into parts, did keep in one concent, 


Congruing in a full and natural close, 


Like music.”’ 

There was evidently much attraction in the combinate energies 
we have just specified, but a more powerful sensation had clearly 
been aroused by the assumption of Mr. Kean, who has elicited 
equal claims, in Sir Edward Mortimer, to curiosity and ap- , 
plause. 

Mr. Kemble, the original representative of Mr. Colman’s hero, ° 
is commemorated by that gentleman with a pen, which assimilates, 
in its texture, to the iron instrument presented by the devil, in 
Monk Lewis's romance, to Father Ambrosio. This caustic record 
has been partially suppressed, the author and actor having long 
relinquished a mutual animosity, which, in its character and con- 
duct, could reflect but little credit upon either. There is reason 
to believe, that Mr. Kemble was disingenuous in his efforts to 
assist the play, but no injury of that nature could authorize the 
scurrility adopted by Mr, Colman. 


Sir Edward Mortimer is one among those fere naturd which course 
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the common of poetical inveuation,{and subscribe to none of those 
limits they determine to overleap. It is borrowed from the fiction 
of Mr. Godwin, who fashioned the materials of the ‘* Iron'Chest”’ 
in an excellent novel, built, with peculiar ingenuity, upon an 
abstract political principle. As an adjunct to this narration, the 
eccentricity of Moriimer extenuates itself, but, as the basis of a 
respectable drama, and such must be the denomination of every 
drama that its writer constructs, it provokes severity, and engen- 
ders regret. 

A mere reader of the ‘* Iron Chest,” we believe, in the creation 
of Sir Edward Mortimer, would picture a lofty, ensaciated per- 
sonage, with a sallow complexion, and sepulchral tones, exhibit- 
ing, at acursory glince, the inward flames which gradually con- 
sumed him. ‘Thus far the requisites of Mr. Kean are not in unison 
with the portrait ; but, by turning to the mental endowments 
with which he has sustained it, we trace the scales of justice pre- 
ponderating in his favour, and hail a fresh assemblage of excels 
lence in the consummation of his endeavours. 

The voice of Mr. Kean when applied to Winterton, from the re- 
cesses of the scene, was hailed with tumultuous approbation, and a 
protracted burst of applause marked his appearance in the library. 
His first forcible point was displayed when, in a suppressed effort 
to conceal the agitation excited by the word ‘* Murder,” he 
struggled to palliate the crimes of ‘* Macedonia’s Madman,” 
and burst into a paroxysm of terror and revenge, grasping the 
affrighted Wilford, and denouncing death, till his frenzy abated, 
and he relinquished his hold, witha sense of its imprudence. His 
questions to Winterton,|:."cer the terrible conference with Wilford, 
in which his guilt had heen developed, were putin an exquisite 
spirit of alarm and impatience. The last scene, upon the whole, 
was perhaps the acmé of Mr. Kean’s art. Several rare beauties 
escaped in his casual coniments upon HW i/ford's admissions, and 
though we were not strictly petrified with his struggles to regain 
the scroll and bloody-knife, yet nothing could transcend his 
abrupt fall, ina swoon of horror, and the convulsive agonies 
which closed his existence. Though not entirely faultless, we 
deem this exhibition to be, by no means, beneath any previous 


exercitation of Mr. Kean, and his admirers will have ample reason 
Vol IX.—No 52. 3D 
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to extol the great merits they have hitherto visited with implicit 
commendation. 

We were highly gratified by the ddum Winterton of Mr. Mun- 
den,which accords with the unsullied reputation of that super- 


lative. actor, and, of course, excels the minor attempts of many 


decent comedians who have undertaken it. Wilford has never been 
committed to more able hands than those of Mr. Wallack, who 
thrilled the hearts of his auditors with various flashes of feeling, 
and stimulated the most unqualified applause that candour could 
direct to the claims of excellence. Mr. Harley has confirmed 
our opinons of his error in persecuting the fops and fine gentle. 
men, while his talents are susceptible of so much!amusement ag 
their devotion to Sampson Rawbold has conveyed. Mr. Holland 
was satisfactory in the old poacher, and Mr. Palmer adhered to 
the bold outline of Orson he had drawn when possessed of equi- 
valent vigour, though presenting but a feeble adumbration of 
talents we are still willing to remember. 

We are sorry to record the removal of Mrs. Bland from her 
part of Barbara, which has been assigned to Mrs. Cooke, a 
singer of very squeamish pretensions, and an actress of absolute 
non-entity. Her husband maltreated a very inoffensive song, 
which fell in his way as the counterfeit of Captain Armstrong, 
and we presume that his lady was slected for the duties she dis- 
charged from a laudable desire to convince the public that man 
and wife are not equally destitute of vocal power. Mrs. Horn’s 
place, as Helen, should have been supplied by the fascination of 
Mrs. Mardyn, and the character would have gained largely in 
beauty and abilities. 

A vociferous demand was re-iterated, whén the curtain fell, 
for the repitition of the ‘ Iron Chest,’’ on the subsequent Mon- 
day, in licu of Richard III. which had been officially adver- 
tised. We hope the compliment was genuine, and that no in- 
terested persons were prompted to shout for a performance they 
did not mean to attend. We confess that our own ideas are 
neither satisfied by its expedience, or convinced of its propriety, 
and, at all events, we deprecate an ebullition from which the 
most sordid arrangements may be adopted. We have had too 
much of Managerial artifice, and a glance at the Covent-garden 
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bills of this moment is sufficient to arouse much reasonable sus- 
picion of sinister methods to bias and deceive the publie judg- 
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S: MR. KEMBLE. 
Id 
oh ‘* How shall we treat this bold aspimng man ? 
e- “© Success still follows him.’— 
ADDISON, 

i Friday, Oct. 25.—The secession of Mr. Kemble is at length de- 
“ clared, and in the routine of characters by which his great excel- 
" lence has been developed, he is preparing to accomplish that de- 
of parture which will inflict a deprivation upon the English Stage, 

itcan neither yield sufficient sorrow to lament, or successive 
- powers to supply. 

. To register the sublimities of this unrivalled tragedian is the 
im common lot of criticism, a task it has long possessed, and a 
ng, pleasure it may still enjoy. In the yougeens of his determination 
at we discover fresh causes to deplore it: ty 
dis- ** The sun ascends his glittering car, 

_ ** And from his buruish’d locks shakes day about :”’ 
on's Every step towards the resignation of his duties unfolds a 
_a new argument for their coniinuance, and the efforts of Mr. 
y in Kemble acquire a crescive vigour from their approaches to cessa- 
tion. In the prospect of his loss we have no thought for elo- 
fell, quence, and the brilliancies of language, by which its pressure 
flon- might be enforced, are relinquished for the indulgence of regret, 
iver- vehement in its nature, yet subdued by sincerity. 

sn Mr. Kemble has commenced his career with the performance 
they of Cato, a character to which we have no contempory claimant, 
are and perhaps never were enabled to allot so complete a representa- 
jety, tive. The growing age And infirmities of Mr. Kemble are its best 

the embellishments, and Cato either was, or ought to have been the 

too very prototype of what his mind and manners present. Bovth, 


Quin, and Sheridan, have obtained a prescriptive repute for their 
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eminence in this assumption, but in the way of argument for its 
absolute propriety, not to insist upon their absurd violations of 
costume, the age and appearance of these candidates for the Ca- 
tonian Jaurel fell far beneath the qualifications of Nur. Kemble, 
whose person, grand and classical as it really is, has been ani- 
mated with the Promethean fires of genius and research, To 
award the superiority of endowments so unrivalled, would baffle 
conjecture, while the intellect and form of Mr. Kemble stand 
like Jacob and the Angel, contending without strife, and emu- 
lative in unity. 

We shall new cirect our admiration to a descriptive record, 
and bestow tnat fame upon the exertions of Mr. Kemble, which 
must result from the mere detail of their exhibition. Had the 
method of Taylor, Betterton, and Garrick, been handed down to 
posterity without the impertinence of stricture, the stage would 
have possessed a treasure of reference for the regulation of its 


endeavours. The scanty comments upon Betterton’s Hamlet, 


as delivered by Cibber, convey more advice and admonition, than 


a modern volume of critical remarks, and some of the best touches 


displayed by Kean and Macready, the most popular and_pro- 


mising actors of the present era, are gleaned from oral or written 
testimonies to the science of Booth and Garrick. 

At his entry in the second act, to consult the senate upon the 
policy, or imprudence of a farther contest, Mr. Kemble pro- 
ceeded to the magisterial chair, under a tumult of applause, 
which he suffered to continue without attention, till his character 
could be relinquished and resumed with perfect propriety. He 


Was pre-eminently energetic in the delivery of these noble scn- 
timents : 





‘< *T will never be too late 
** To sue for chains, and own a conqueror.” 


‘¢ A day, an hour, of virtuous liberty 
*< Is worth a whole eternity in bondage.” 


The reproof to Juba was an object of close attention with this 


great actor, and from its utterance we deduced a shining in- 
stance of ability : 
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Juba. Catothou hast a daugliter. 


Cato. Adieu, young prince; I would not hear a word, 
Should lessen thee in my esteem. 


In act 3, the bands of Sempronius, instigated by the treachery 
of their leader, refuse to meet the enemy, and resolve to effect 
the death of Cato. They are assembled to perpetrate this bloody 
purpose, when Mr. Kemble enters to upbraid them with deser- 
tion, and punish their temerity : 





‘¢ Where are these bold intrepid sons of war, 
‘* That greatly turn their backs upon the foe, 


‘¢ And to their general send a brave defiance ?” 





This speech was delivered with 2 mixture of sarcasm and aspe- 
rity we have never seen exceeded. 










Marcus is slain in the fourth act, resisting the flight of Syphaz, 
whom he slays in the conflict, and expires at the consummation 
of his martial duties. Portius arrives, breathless with haste and 
horror, to communicate these fatal tidings, as the inflexible pa- 
rent stands in consultation with Lucius and Juba: 


Portius. Misfortune ou misfortune! grief on grief! 
My brother Marcus 

Cato. Ha! what has he done? 
Has he forsook his post ? has he giv’n way ? 
















Did he look tamely on, and let them pass ? 

Portius. Scarce had | left my father, but I met him, 
dorne on the shields of his surviving soldiers, . 
Breathless and pale, and covered o’er with wounds. 
Long, at the head of his few faithful friends, 
He stood the shock of a whole host of foes ; 
THI, obstinately brave, and bent on death, 
Oppress’d with multitudes, he bravely fell. 

Cato. I'm satisfied. 

Por. Nor did he fall before 
His sword had piere’d through the false heart of Syphax. 
Yonder he lies. .I saw the hoary traitor 
Grin in the pangs of death, and bite the ground. 


Cato. Thanks to the gods! my boy has done his duty, 





Portius, when I am dead, be sure you place 
His urn near mine. 
Por. Long may they keep asunder! 
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It is beyond the power of description to elicit the mental elo- 


quence with which the varied emotions of Calo were conveyed.— 
The first question to Portius, 


‘6 Ja! what has he done 2?” &e. 
was marked with impatience, indignation, and alarm, but the 
grand exclamation, 
*¢ [I’m satisfied,” 


presented an inexpressible union of pride, peaee, and resignation. 
The will of Omnipotence, in snatching a noble youth to immor- 
tality, had stregthened his prowess, and respected his fame.— 
Calo was a Roman, and he exulted in the sacrifice. The direction 
to approximate their urns in the sepulchre, was peculiarly touch- 
ing; and the subsequent apostrephe, 
** How beautiful is death, when earn’d by virtue *”’ 

was breathed in the best spirit of paternal tenderness. 

We are, perhaps, scarcely warranted in reminding our readers, 
that the soliloquy upon death, with which the fifth act com- 
menecs, is strictly classical, as the Roman chief is recorded to 
have read in Plato on the scul’s inimortality, just before the com- 
mission of his suicide, Addison, after assigning many important 
causes for this self-destruction, has shrunk under the influence of 
his own doctrines, and placed a formal recantation of the deed in 
the hero’s month, who persevered, historically, in the pursuit of 
his designs, and was discovered, after the infliction of the wound, 
with his bowels gushing through the orifice. The intestines were 
unhurt, and when the surgeon proposed to replace them, Cato 
forced him away with a fierce resolution, and, tearing out his 
entrails, expired on the spot. 

Addison has reasoned largely on the subject of suicide, and 
might have exclaimed, with the witty author of the ‘ Rehearsal,” 
«© Reasoning! egad, I like reasoning in verse.” We hazard little 
in asserting, that his arguments would fortify every mind, but 
his own, in similar circumstances, for a similar attempt. Brutus 
was questioned, previous to the fight at Philippi, upon the course 
he intended to.adopt, in the event of failure. ‘“ Formerly, in my 
writings,” he replied, ‘* I condemned the death of Cato, and 
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maintained, that avoiding calamities by suicide is an insolent at- 
tempt against heaven that allotted them ; but I have altered my 
opinion; I have given up my life to my country, and I think 1 
have a right to my own way of ending it!” Addison has been too 
forcible and perspicuous, in his antithetical ‘* reasoning,’’ to 
cherish a substantial doubt of its propriety; and to that sensitive 
alarm of singularity which always distinguished him, we must be 
‘contented to impute the weakness with which he receded, by 
halves, from a sentiment that neither impeached his understand- 
ing, or counteracted his religion. 
Mr. Kemble displayed his peculiar loftiness to uncommon ad- 
vantage throughout the interview with Portius, whom he awed, 
_alternately, by rebuke, or encouraged by kindness. His majestic 
march to the interior apartment, was replete with ease and béauty. 
Having embraced his son, he retired to seek 


“* The soft refreshment of a moment’s sleep ;”” 


and, in a slow step, forsook the stage, turning, as he gained 
an aperture in the scene, to cast a look of fatherly fondness 
upon the child who had so thoroughly earned his benedic- 
tion. On Mr. Kemble’s return, the paraphernalia of death was 
richly adjusted, and Cato closed his mortal career with the most 
liberal portion of sorrow and sympathy that eternal stoicism could 
excite. 

Mr. C. Kemble attempted but little with the part of Juba, and 
even neglected to preserve the colour that should distinguish his 
“ own Numidia’s tawny sons.” 












The languor so generally encou- 
raged by this gentleman, hung about his efforts, upon the present 
occasion, to a painful extent ; and, beyond a solitary point in the 
colloquy with Cato, we could trace but few symptoms of exertion, 
and !ess evidence of success. We have really a right to be dis- 
pleased with that inertion to which the talents of Mr. C. Kemble 
are self-condemned : 







— — ‘* Spirits are not finely touch’d, 
But to fine issues.” 









Syphaz, in the hands of Mr. Egerton, was a constant theme 
for laughter, and must have been played with strong indications 


of dulness, to excite so deplorable a consequence. His whole ap- 
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pearance was strangely disordered, and his dress at once ludicrous 
and unbecoming. 

Portius is a grave, sophisticated youth, with slight recommen- 
dations to his philosophy beyond a warm sense of filial duty. Mr. 
Abbott was fully equal to its development, and expanded every 
glimpse of feeling into a fine glow of energetic declamation. 

It would be singularly unjust to omit the Marcus of Mr. Connor, 
which was played, within its narrow limits, to the very pitch of 
excellence. We predict a valuable acquisition in the talents of 
this actor. 

Mr. Murray, as Lucius, delivered his opinions in the senate 
with that respectability by which all his efforts are characterized ; 
and Sempronius lost none of his force in the hands of our old 
friend Barrymore. 

Of the ladies we have comparatively nothing to advance. Their 
duties were unimportant, and they discharged them with a pal- 
pable sense of the slender claims that could be pressed upon their 
attention. Mrs. Faucitt isa fine woman, and we have no quarrel 
with her personation of the fair Lucia; but, surely, decorum 
should divide the representatives of Lady Capulet, Meg Merrilies, 
and the girlish Marcia. 

An absurd, because unthinking, outcry has been urged against 
this tragedy, as destitute of nature, and crowded with incon- 
gruities. It will be difficult, however, to instance anv ¢omposi- 
tion in which a more abundant harvest has been gathered froma 
barren soil. We will merely quote the description of an African- 
hunter, to prove, that Addison's abilities were neither of a com- 
mon order, or confined to verbal excellence : 

** Coarse are his meals, the fortune of the chase ; 
Amidst the running stream he slakes his thirst, 
Toils all the day, and, at the approach of night, 
On the first friendly bank he throws him down, 
Or rests his head upon a rock till morn; 

Then rises fresh, pursues his wonted game, 

And, if the following day he chance to find 

A new repast, or an untasted spring, 


Blesses his stars, and thinks it luxury.’ 


The introduction of Juba is a license of considerable felicity — 
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He had been literally killed by Petreius, whom he mutually slew, 
on the overthrow of their general, Scipio, by the legions of Cesar, 
in that battle to which Cato alludes, as having occurred previously 
to the action of this drama. The fifth act alone combines the 
facts of history with fictitious ornament. Much invention has 
been employed elsewhere upon the characters of the play, and 
great elegance is testified in the whole polish of its diction. The 
dramatic fame of Addison depends exclusively upon this poem, 
and his reputation may be defined by a brief abstract of his 
powers. Genius would have led him to the selection of a more 
interesting subject, which he clearly possessed the talents to con- 
nect and embellish. But the true Promethean heat was absent, 
and the issue of his labours stands like an exquisite statue carved 
from a coarse material, in one eternal attitude of beauty, honour- 
able to the sculptor, but elegantly lifeless, and frigidly correct. 
Tuesday, Nov. 12.—John Gabriel Stedman, a native of Scot- 
land, during a residence at the Dutch settlement of Surinam, 
contracted a tender intercourse with a mulatto girl, attached 





‘to one of the plantations, by whom he became the parent of 


two children. At his departure for Europe, he found the laws 
of the colony prohibited the enfranchisement of this young 
creature, and he was compelled to abandon her, with a break- 
ing heart, to execute the duties of his military profession. 
Captain Stedman was born in 1745, and died at Tiverton, in 
1797. His interestine ‘ Narrative of an exjedition against the 
revolted Negroes of Surinam,’’ recounts these particulars, which 
have furnished Mr. Morton with the materials of the ** Slave,” 
an Opera we are now preparing to criticise’ | 

The official programme of this drama has been transmitted 
from the author, and we shall cheerfully assist the develope- 
ment of his intentions by adopting the channel he has himself 
selected for its disclosure. 

The action of the piece arises from Captain Clifton’s having for- 
med an ardent attachment to Zelinda, a slave belonging. to Col. 
Lindenburg, whom he met in Europe under the assumied name of 
Alkmar, and who won from Clifton the money he had pro- 
cured to emancipate Zelinda and her Child.—Clifton arrives at 


Surinam while it is in the possession of the English, and finds 
Vor. IX.—No. 52. 3: 
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the settlement endangered by the Negro rebellion, and Zelinda 
beloved by Gambia, an African slave. He commands a successful 
expedition against the rebels, in which his life is saved by his 
African rival ; and on the Governor's granting Clifton the privi- 
lege of emancipating a slave, he sacrifices his feelings for Zelinda 
to a sense of duty and gratitude, and gives freedom to Gambia, 
At this time his enemy Alkmar, or Lindenlturg, arrives, and hear- 
ing that Clifton’s mistress and child are his slaves, he exults in 
his power over them, and contrives to have Clifton thrown into 
prison for debt. Gambia no sooner hears of Clifton’s fate, than 
he resolves not to be outdone in gratitude, and sells himself to 
Lindenburg, and restores Cliftontu freedom. Lindenburg demands 
of the Governor possession of Zelinda and her Child, and attempts 
the chastity of Zelinda—Gambia interposes, and in the struggle 
wounds his master, yet wishing to preserve Lindenburg’s life, he 
staunches the wound, in doing which he perceives a brand of in- 
famy on his breast; during this, Zelinda has made her escape 
and joined Clifton. Gambia conducts them to the spot where he 
has concealed their child, but being closely pursued, is (after 
having ensured their safety) himself taken, and brought back to 
his wounded master, who orders him to be delivered over to jus- 
tice, first branded and tortured—but alarmed at the mysterious 
hints Gambia throws out, of his own disgrace, he dismisses his 
attendants, and in a conference with the African, all is explained. 
Struck with the noble conduct of Gambia in not betraying his 
secret, but who is anxious to preserve his guilty life, he gives 
him his freedom, and puts into his hand a paper emancipating 
Zelinda and her child. The overjoyed Gambia hastens to commu- 
nicate the glad tidings to Zelinda and Clifton, who is dispatched 
to England with an account of the restoration of peace with the 
Settlement, accompanied by Gambia, who concludes with an 


appropriate panegyric on the effurts of this country in the cause 
of Africa. 
There is an underplot comprising the schemes of Matthew 


Sharpset, an adventurer, who prosecutes a design upon the 
hand and heart of Miss Von Frump, a dutch spinster, who had 
invited her nephew, Fogrum, from England, to inherit her 
eventual possessions. This reJation arrives, attended by Samuel 
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Sharpset, a brother of Matthew, by whom this Cockney Telema- 
chus and his Yorkshire Mentor are defrauded of their money, 
and ultimately thrown into prison, from which their uncon- 
scious engagements effect his release. By these means, the 
elder Sharpset is enabled to liquidate some heavy debts that are 
urged against him, espouse the antiquated maiden whose con- 
nubial promise he had already obtained, and remove the re- 
strictions which had been imposed upon Fogrum and his tutor. 
From a review of this compilation it is evident that the writer 
has devoted no mean portion of his intellectual vigour to the part 
of Gambia, whose form he has endowed with “ gigantic strength,” 











and whose soul is elevated to spotless purity. To press a produc- 
tion of this eccentric turn upon the touchstone of truth and pro- 
bability is to ascribe a perfection it wholly resigns, and urge an 
ordeal it is entitled to evade. Yet the “ Champion,” a paper 
which compiles its Sunday olio from the orts of the week, 
has contrasted the nature of Shakspeare with the extravagance 
of Mr. Morton, and penned a pretty dissertation upon the 
discrepancy of their efforts. What is this but Tom O’ Bedlam 
coursing ‘‘ his own shadow for a traitor,” or Thumb dis- 
troying the giants he created? If any reader will think it 
worth while to cast away a serious reflection upon ‘such levity, 
let him compliment this cunning journalist with the origin . of 
that parallel he has exploded. . 

We will, however, most readily admit, that the mode in which 
Gambia was performed by Mr. Macready might authorize a ques- 
tion of surprize, and extend its limits‘beyond the narrow compass 
within which it is confined. The character, we can assert, was 
intended for Mr..Young, and allotted, we presume, to his suc- 
cessor from a forcible anticipation of the superior powers that Mr. 
Macready has displayed. Let the fiction be conceded upon which 
the African’s breast has been filled with the most impassioned sen- 
timents, and his career will at once become easy, poetical, and 
correct. We think that more than one fit or faithful representa- 
tive of the author's conceptions might have been selected from 
our long list of respectable actors, but Mr. Macready has be- 
decked his cold planet with a halo of brightness, and raised a_ 
quiescent part to extensive importance, by the strength of his 
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judgment, and the struggles of his enthusiasm. He has enriched 
the poverty of Mr. Morton; and ‘‘ The Slave,” we believe, would 
not have suffered more in the loss of Gambia, than by a depriva- 
tion of Mr. Macready. 

There is a local charm about the acting of Mr. Liston which 
renders it indescribable ; but praise, in his case, may at all times 
be made a fair substitute for description. 

Mr. Emery has generated a species of excellence which thwarts 
its claim to admiration, and renders it impossible to regard the 
genuine nature before us as the very perfection of art. He resem- 
bles the contriver of the guillotine, who perished by the force of 
his own ingenuity. 

Mr. Jones has not been seen to more advantage, for many sea- 
sons, than through the whole of his business in this opera. 

Mr. Terry appeared to treat his duties with indifference, and his 
enceavours may render that feeling infectious. The task of per- 
sonation did not, perhaps, ascend to the ‘‘ bright heaven” of Mr. 
Terry's talents or inclination; but the public possess a right to 
his zeal, and the author has a demand upon his forbearance. 

We wish Mr. Sinclair had been pruned away from this piece, 
which he absolutely encumbers, and his picturesque uniform as- 
signed to Mr. Duruset, who is condemned to a red jacket and 
white pantaloons, of fatiguing stiffness. We have seldom heard 
a composition superior in effect to the sung upon the Battle of 
Waterloo; and, since the retirement of Braham, the Stage has 


not exhibited a singer who could embody this composition with 
equal skill, or comparative success. 


Miss Stephens can hardly strengthen the general impression 
of her merits, but, with singular enjoyment, we perceive an 
unremitting eagerness to deserve it. 


An independent paper 
has lamented the depression of Miss Carew, who with vocal 


sweetness that has qualified her to supply the occasional absence 


of Miss Stephens, in her most consequential characters, is 


harnessed to the drudgery of arrangements she is well-suited 


to assist and embellish. Surely the managers’ will not per- 


mit this pretty warbler to be flapped down by the wings 


to any tyrant-bird, who may chuse to monopolize her station 
in the grove. 
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The ‘¢ Slave” is clearly a better play, in its kind, than any 
we haye iiad occasion tu review. The broken bridge in Act 3, 
and the rescue of Zelinda’s child, have a powerful influence 
upon the feelings, and we can particularize no incident so 
finished or effective. ‘There is much to satisfy in the language ; 
its comic portions are light without vulgarity, and the serious 
speeches neat, if not nervous. Mr. Bishop has been eminently 
successful in the opening quintett, the first finale, and the 
incipient air allotted to Miss Stephens, whose enunciation, in 
the coda, of the simple word ‘ Pretty,” is a matchless specimen 
of enchanting harmony. 

From a glaring disregard of that justice it is our strenuous 
endeavour to preserve, we are compelled to notice the frail and 
imperfect method in which the ‘* Examiner,” (Nov. 17) has 
disseminated its strictures upon this play. It has forgotten or 
declined to enumerate the exertions of Mr. Macready, whose charac- 
ter merely gives a name to the drama, and whose efforts develope the 
interest of the piece. Weare not weak enough to believe that the 
reputation of Mr. Macready cansuffer from the ‘‘ cold obstruction’ 
which Mr. Hunt and his understrappers are anxious to fling in 
its way, orsoara pitch higher in dramatic fame, by a monopoly 
of his venal distinctions. Indeed, the silence and loquacity of Mr. 
Hunt can hardly afford a choice of evils; we have been pestered 
with his jargon too long not to rejoice in its cessation, however 
partial and meretricious. -The ‘‘ refreshing” effect of his ob- 
servations has expired, and the votaries of sound criticism: are 
no more attracted by the hollowness of his pretensions, than 
the lovers of real music delight in the big drum that may 
be hebdomally beaten at their doors. The ‘ Examiner,” in 
‘praise or censure, is consistently false, and, as Dr. Johnson 

asserted of Foote, Hunt is ‘‘ quite impartial, for he tells lies 
of every body.” | ) 

Friday, Nov. 22.—** The Provoked Husband” was this evening 
revived, with the parts of Lord and Lady Townly by Mr. Kem- 
ble and Miss O'Neill. It attracted a crowded audience, and we 
felt highly gratified by this symptom of substantial taste. 

«« The Provoked Husband” was originally designed by Sir John 
Vanbrugh, who died before his purposes, were completed, when 
Colley Cibber supplied the deficiencies, and produced the whole | 
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comedy with great success. The critics of that period (1727) 


were incensed against Cibber to a shameful extent of hostility, 
and endeavoured to select his share in the play for violence and 
explosion. They pitched upon the proceedings of the Wronghead 
family for ‘censure and disgrace, extolling the serious portions 
of the drama by excessive applause. Their decisions, how- 
ever, were unfortunate, and Cibber applied a bitter scourge to 
their venality, by publishing the M. S. sketches of Vanbrugh, 
in which it appeared that the episode of Lord and Lady Townly 
was the exclusive issue of his own imagination. 

Ii a spectator is prepared to witness and receive a representative 
of Lord Townly -in the most polished deportment, and coldest for- 
mality, he will be satiated with the performance of Mr. Kem- 
ble. It was a splendid lecture upon the part, and went further 
than the age and infirmities of any other actor could possibly 
travel. To those however, who look for his identity with the 
scene, we can offer but little encouragement, though, perhaps 
asclitary direction to the domestic, who waits in the last scene, 
to call Manly and Lady Grace, would recompense their whole 
evening's attention. He has just indulged the vehemence 
of passion with her ladyship, which, in the most delicate spirit 
_of propriety, he endeavours to conceal from the servant, by a 
ready assumption of calmness, and composure. 

Miss O'Neill has evidently injured her tragic reputation by 
leaning to the gaieties of comedy, but we can perceive no rea- 
son for this diminution of success. We _ believe her per- 
formance of Lady Townly is superior to the probabilities of 
any actress before us, and yet wewish it had not been undertaken 
while the public are unprepared to admit the prevalence of talent 
so divided. We suppose 





*< the fair soul herself 
*¢ Weigh’d between loathness and obedience at 
** Which end tbe beam should bow.” 
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Memoranda DOranatica. 


*¢ Forsan et hec-olini meminisse juvabit.” Vircin. 
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LIST OF PLAYS. 


THEATRE ROYAL, DRURY-LANE,. 


Oct. 23. Richard the Second ; John of Gaunt, Mr. Bengough ; Duke of Nor- 


folk, Mr.Wallack ; ” Aumer le, Mr. Kent ; 
Watch Word. 

Hamlet; First Grave-digger, Mr. Harley, firsttime; Ghost, Mr. 
Bengough, first time—Each for Himself, first time; Alderman 
Canister, Mr. Gattie; Young Canister. Mr. Hughes; Sir Harry 
Freeman, Mr. Penley; Dr. Poker (with a song) Mr. Harley; 
Bloom, Mr. Oxberry ; Monsieur Pas, Mr. P. Cooke; Miss Canis- 
ter, Mrs. Sparks ; Miss Welford, Mrs. Horn. 

Busy Body—Each for Himself. 

Timon of Athens (revival, with alterations by Mr. Lamb) Timon, 
Mr. Kean; Lucius, Mr. Harley; Luculius, Mr. S. Penley ; Ape- 
mantus, Mr. Bengough; Sempronius, Mr. Barnard; Alcibiades, 
Mr. Wallack; Flavius, Mr. Holland; Flaminius, Mr.. Kent— 
Each for Himself. 

. Rivals; Faulkland, Mr. S. Penley, first time—Watch Word. 


Bianche, Mrs. T. Cookhe— 


. Timon of Athens—Hit or Miss. 
School for Scandal—Watch Word. 


. Timon of Athens—Raising the Wind. 
: 2. 
4. 
5. 


Heir at Law—Watch Word; Louisa, Mrs. Orger. 

Timon of Athens—Woodman’s Hut. 

Guardians, first time; Barton, Mr. Dowton; Waverly, Mr. Rae; 
Sedgemore, Mr Wallack ; Hint, Mr. Harley; Sapling, Mr. Ox- 
berry ; Lord Fillagree, Mr. S. Penley; Lady Wellgrove, Mrs. Da- 


vison; Miss Sedgemore, Mrs. Horn; Lady Nightshade, Mes. . 


Harlowe—Watch Word. 
Guardians—Weathercock ; Tristram Fickle, Mr. Harley. 
Guardians—The Man bis own Master—Watch Word. 


8. Timon of Athens—Prize. 


Guardians—Bridal of Flora (new Raliet)—-Weediae? 3 Hut. 
Timon of Athens—Bridal of Flora—W atch Word; Louisa, Mrs. 
Horn. 


—— 12. Guardiane—Bridal of Flora—Midnight Hour ; Marquis, Mr. Wal- 


lack; General, Mr. Gattie ; Sebastian, Mr. Oxberry; MWicholas, 
Mr. "Harley ; "Mathias, Me. Palmer; Ambrose, Mr. Wewitzer ; 
Julia, Mrs.’ Orger;. Cicely, Miss Tidswell; Flora, Mrs. Da- 
vison. 

Guardians—Bridal of Flora—Who’s Who ? 

Ibid—Ibid—Watch Word. 

Ibid—Ibid—Whiat next ? 

Ibid—Ibid—Woodman’s Hut; Laura, Miss Ivers, 

Timon of Athens—Bridal of Flora—Watch Word. 

Guardians—Ibid—Midnight Hour. 


—— 20. Artaxerxes; Artaxerxes, Mr. Pyne; Arbaces, Mr. Horn; Arta- 


' banes,’ Mr. Bellamy; Rimenes, Mr. T. Cooke; Mandune, Miss 
Merry—Irishman in London—Past Ten o’Clock. 


—— 21. New Way to pay Old Debts—Bridal of Flora—Modern Antiques. 
m= 32, Watch Word=Artaxeraes—Woodman’s Hut. 
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™ 23. ‘Teen Chest ; . Sir Edward Mortimer, Mr. Kean; Fitzharding, Mr. 
Powell ; Wilford, Mr. Wallack ; Adam Winterton, Mr. Munden ; 
Rawbold, Mr. Holland ; Sanson, Mr. Harley; Armstrong, Mr. 
T. Cooke; Orson, Mr. Palmer : Helen, Mrs. Horn; Blanch, Mrs. 
Orger;, Barbara, Mrs.T. Cooke ; Dame Rawbold, Mrs. Maddocks ; 
Margaret, Miss Horribow ; ; Judith, Mrs. Harlowe—Bridal of Flora— 
Weathercack. 





THEATRE ROYAL, COVENT-GARDEN. 


. Othello; Othello, Mr. Macready; Jago, Mr. Young—Lodoiska. 

5. Cato; Cato, Mr. Kemble (last season of his appearance) —Broken 
Sword. 

. Isabella—Lodoiska. 

. Coriolanus; Cortolanus, Mr. Kemble; Volumnia, Miss O'Neill, 
first time—Broken Sword. 

. Artaxerxes—Careful Servant and Careless Master, first time—Lo- © 
doiska. 

. Gamester—I bid—Broken Sword. 

. Coriolanus—Your’s or Mine ? 

- Guy Mannering—Lodoiska. 

2. Stranger—Ibid. 

- Coriolanus—Broken Sword. 

- Guy Mannering—Lodoviska. 

. Jealous Wife—lIbid. 

. Venice Preserved ; Pierre, Mr. Kemble—Ibid. 

. Pizarro—Cymon. 

9. Coriolanus—Lodoviska. 

. Romeo and Juliet ; Juliet, Mrs. Faucit—Broken Sword. 

. The Slave, first time ; Governor of Surinam, Mr. Terry; Captain 
Malcolm, Mr. Sinclair ; Captain Clifton, Mr. Duruset ; Linden- 
burg, Mr. Abbott; Fogrum, Mr. Liston; Matthew Sharpset, Mr. 
Jones ; Sam Sharpset, Mv. Emery ; Gambia (the Slave) Mr. Mac- 
ready; Somerdyke, Mr. Taylor; Mrs. Lindenburg, Mrs. Eger- 
ton; Stelia Clifton, Miss Matthews; AZiss Von Frump, Mrs. Da- 
venport; Zelinda (a oe Slave) Miss Stephens—The Sleep- 
Walker. 

13. The Slave—Timour the Tartar. 

14. Ibid—Ibid. 

15. Julius Casar—Miller and his Men. 

16. The Slave—Chip of the Old Block. 

18. Ibid—Timour the Tartar. 

19. Coriolanus—Broken Sword. 

20. The Slave—Cbip of the Old Block. 

21. Ibid—Timour the Tartar. 

22. Provoked Husband ; Lord Townly, Mr. Kemble; Sir Francis 
Wronghead. Mr. Fawcett; Mr. Manly, Mr. Abbott; ’Sguire 
Richard, Mr. Liston; Count Basset, Mr. Connor; John Moody, 
Mr. Emery; Lady Townly, Miss O’Neill; Lady Grace, Mrs. 
Faucit; Lady Wronghcad, Mrs. Davenport; Miss Jenny, Mrs. 
Gibbs—Love Laughs at Locksmiths, 

w—— 23, The Slave—Chip of the Old Block. 
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SCOTTISH DRAMA. 


Oct. 7. Richard the Third, first appearance of Mr. Kean—Weathercock, 
—— 8. Merchant of Venice—Bombastes Furivso—Jovial Millers. 

—— 9. New Way to pay Old Debts—Weathercock, 

-——10. Othello—Jean de Paris. 

-——11. New Way to pay Old Debts—Waterman. 

——~—12, Hamlet—Jovial Millers. Benefit of Mr, Kean. 
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